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CHAPTER I. 



l%e Priory. 



The name was read out by a girl of per- 
haps twenty summers, as she leaned over 
the billiard-table in the hall, and Hghtly 
fingered the card lying there. 

The announcement was received with 
unanimous laughter by two other maidens. 



VOL. I. 



1 li WMrt roooivod by a youth, who was 
|irt.hlnn tlio rloth off the said table, by a 
«HkIi1i nlovatioii of eyebrows, and a gaze 
i^f nwli()ui»hnioiit round the hall. 

And tho youth did not laugh. A spirit 
of oliivalry towards his unfortunate com- 
t'lult^, man — and against their natural 
oiiomies, the maidens — ^restrained him. 

** Why, that's the man I " said Ahce. 

**A quiet, unassuming card," said 
Fanny, who still held it in her hand. 

*' Why Julius, I wonder ? '' asked Katie. 

"What could his mother have been 
thinking of ? " asked Fanny, 

** Euphony, I suppose I *' said Dick. 

" JuUus Hawkshaw I " repeated Fanny 
slowly. *' It is ridiculous ! " 
• "Why did papa call on him, Dick?" 
asked Katie. 



f\ 
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*' Next neighbour— pheasants — foxes 
— et cetera ! Come, play, girls I " 

" AU right. Play I " said Fanny. 
"Julius Hawkshaw!" she repeated again, 
in a sing-song voice. "It won't get 
pretty anyway; not even with my best 
notes ! " And she pirouetted round the 
hall as she spoke, running from "Julius 
Hawkshaw'' into "The Blue Danube" 
as she valsfed to her own humming. 
Dick caught her round the waist as she 
was passing him, and together they 
danced till exhausted nature prostrated 
them both on the sofa, where their 
father, Lord Kirkcudbright, who at that 
moment entered, found them, huddled 
together under a bright patch of sun- 
light that smiled in on them from the 
setting October sun. 

" Who is playing ? " asked he, laughing. 



Fanny. 

''No, thank you. What were you 
talking about? I'll smoke a cigarette, 
and look on, and set you all to rights." 

He tucked his legs up on the divan 
and began to smoke. 

''We have been talking of your new 
friend, papa," said Fanny. 

"Who is that?" 

"Mr. Julius Hawkshaw, your next 
neighbour." 

" Goodness gracious I has the man been 
here?" and almost unconsciously he let 
down his legs, smoothed his tie, and 
began to assume an air of propriety and 
dignity. 

" To return your visit, papa." 
" Lucky I was out." 
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*'I don't think you were, do you 
know!" 

" Clever fellow, that man of mine ! 
Only been here a month, but I think he 
knows, by the look of people, whom I 
want to see and whom I don't. I'll give 
him a sovereign for something soon!" 

**Your daughter has prior claims to 
your valet, papa!" said Fanny, valsing 
across to him, and sitting down beside 
him. ** Give it me first," and she held 
out her hand for it coaxingly. 

He felt in his pockets tantalizingly, and 
showed two empty hands for answer. 

*' Not one, on my honour as a peer of 
the realm ! " 

**How respectable, papa! How in- 
finitely respectable and aristocratic! We 
keep our hands clean from filthy lucre, 
at least." 



fiord Kirkcudbright. 

**()li, hIio wields her sceptre right 
royally I " 

**My Clio is a 'wand' when I play," 
Hnid Kanny. '* Dick's is only a cue." 

** And what is mine ? " asked Alice. 

**()li, yoiir's is a stick — always has 
Imu^ii nnd over will be ! " said the 
brother. 

**Iiik(^ yourself, Dick!" said Alice, 
picpiod. 

** Hunh, children ! " said Fanny. 
'* Father, to promote oonyersation " 

'* My dear girl, you are in the wildest 
spirits and the most pertinacious humour 
to-day ! I can hardly talk to you." 

**It is Molly Asthore's fault, papa, I 
assure you, or rather Dick's. He made 
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me jump a hedge to-day on her back to 
get into training for the hunting season, 
and that always upsets me — ^in every 
sense of the word." 

Lord Kirkcudbright took his cigar from 
between his lips and smiled. 

*' What were you going to ask, * to pro- 
mote conversation,' child?" 

" Why, papa, is it not a very odd thing 
for your young friend to come down into 
the country where it is so dull, and live 
in that big house all by himself? " 

*' Do you mean Mr. Hawkshaw ? How 
do you know he is young ? " 

"You said so," said Alice from the 
distance. " There, you've spoilt my 
stroke." 

" Then he is ! " 

*' Yes; your word is as unimpeachable," 
said Dick — 



most hateful of all most loathsome created 
beings — an enfant terrible ? " 

** I am sure of it, papa. But we have 
our- use : like doctors, we are hateful, but 
promote health ; — a good sanitary insti- 
tution, in fact." 

** Hardly necessary," said Dick. 

" To return to my 'promoted conversa- 
tion,' papa," coaxed Fanny. 

He smiled at her, half provoked. 

She was dressed in a dark claret- 
coloured dress— half stuff and half silk ; 
she had silver ornaments, and her face 
was very pretty; blue eyes — only they 
changed and were not always quite blue 
— and glossy auburn hair, with a clear 
bright complexion. She is a beauty, is 
Lady Fanny FitzMorris, and is universally 
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acknowledged as such, although people's 
ideas of beauty differ so widely. How- 
ever, she presumes on her position, you 
see, and so, I suppose, has had many 
undeniable proofs of its authenticity. 

" Mr. Julius. Hawkshaw has wealth and 
everything the heart of man can " 

** Pills, wasn't it, papa ? " 

'^ No ! Ships or railways, I think." 

*' Wine, I think, father," said Dick. 

** Wine as well, perhaps." 

*^A Kttle of everything, I see, papa. 
And he has everything except position." 

"A very independent sort of fellow, 
though, I fancy," said Dick. 

*^I don't believe he'll care much 
whether we are at home to him or not." 

** Is he an independent thinker, papa, 
I wonder ? " asked Fanny. 

" What an awful question," said Dick. 



still," said Lord Kirkcudbright, 

*^ That's nothing, papa. I might be 
in ParUament — ^if I were not a woman. 
I mean our coachman , or carpenter 
might be Members nowadays." 

''You don't know enough, Fan, even 
if you were not a woman." 

*' Oh, yes ! I know lots of things. And 
then my knowledge is like my dinner. 
I like to be always picking at something, 
but I don't care to be given much of 
anything.'^ 

''Well, you see, he comes and lives 
down there. His father has made a posi- 
tion for himself somewhere else, or he 
may be dead, for all I know ; and now 
the son wants to branch off here, and 
be thought a good fellow." 
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'^ He'll be awfully dull, poor man, even 
if he is thought a good fellow." 

" He can look after his ploughing and 
turnips, I suppose ; and his rabbits and 
foxes," suggested Katie. 

'^Oh, yes; every position has its re- 
sponsibilities." 

'' True, Madam Minerva, it has. But, 
your ladyship, the young man is terribly 
rich : mayn't he enjoy himself ? " 

" I don't think those sort of people 
ever know how." 

'' Why, Fanny, you are wise. This 
second season in London has opened your 
eyes." 

*' The London drawing-rooms, papa, 
teem nowadays, with miserable respect- 
able folks, all straining to mount the 
staircase of refined Society. After all," 
she added, changing her tone, ^'if they 



*'Not, perhaps, according to their 
ideas. They don't know how to draw 
the Une, my dear, between " 

** Freedom and impropriety ! " 

*' I am sick of Julius Hawkshaw, papa ; 
and I think we are getting out of — my 
depth." 

Lady Fanny moved away to the 
window, and watched the deer as they 
slowly moved across a glade in the park. 
The trees were all ablaze now with their 
richest hues of crimson and yellow; bright 
carpets were spread below them, brilli- 
antly contrasting with the grass aroimd ; 
and the bracken, dashed with green and 
brown of all shades, spoke too surely of 
the departing summer. 

Such were the glories passing away! 
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There was peace in that cahn sweep of 
park before Lady Fanny's eyes, but the 
gorgeous hue of sunset seemed to give 
a deeper meaning to the tints and to 
the scene before her. Peaceful was the 
scene, with the old ancestral oaks and 
the fine slope of distant upland and 
vale — but was there real prosperity, real 
satisfaction therein ? That dear old 
father, with his aristocraticaUy-curled 
lip, with his merry blue eye, and beau- 
tiful white hand, had certainly known 
how to enjoy life ; and now, what was 
prepared in the way of enjoyment for 
his posterity? Lord Dalton, Fanny's 
eldest brother, said ** Not much;" and 
Dick, the future eminent diplomatist, 
with all his energies now bent on the 
*'spot stroke," said *^ Not any;" and 
Fanny, looking out of window to the 



ously, though with sufficient contempt, 
who was '^awfully rich," and yet did not 
know how to enjoy himself. 

" What a crying shame ! How un- 
equally these things are distributed ! " 

So thinking, she impetuously left the 
window, sat down to the harmonium, and 
played till the day had deepened into 
twiHght, till billiards were given up, and 
the rest had gathered round her Kstening 
to the music they loved so well. 

*^ Why, dear, that is Scarlatti's fugue ! " 
said her mother's soft voice at last. 

Lady Kirkcudbright had stolen in im- 
perceived. 

*' What 1 are you there, mamma ? 
Yesl it is the old fugue. I feared I 
had forgotten it." 
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*' Play on," said they. 

" * And much I marvelled, as her cadence fell, 
From the Laudate that I knew so well, 
Into Scarlatti*s minor fugue, how she 
Had learned such deep and solemn harmony.* 

See Miss Procter," quoted Katie, when 
her sister stopped at last, and they dis- 
covered they were all sitting in the dark. 

^' How was it drilled into her ? " asked 
Dick. 

^'Eude boy!" exclaimed Lady Fanny, 
leading the way out of the hall, ^^ don't 
you know that I myself am truly a chord 
of deep and solemn harmony. Your rude 
voice makes a shocking discord, jarring 
on my sensitive strings.'* 




CHAPTEE II. 

Just to come into a fortune, and only 
to have to sit down and spend it ! How 
delightful ! So at one time had thought 
Julius Hawkshaw, when he had awaited 
his coming of age on his twenty-fifth 
birthday with such impatience ; he had 
certainly thought, *' How delightful it 
would be 1 *' There had been many dis- 
putes and much contradiction among 
the neighbours, especially among the old 
ladies of Featherbedfordshire, about the 
said fortune. Some people had made it 
much less, and had proved the sum; 
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some had made it much more, and of 
course they also had proved the sum. 
That it was rather above twenty thousand 
pounds per annum than below that 
amount, I, the faithful chronicler of afc 
least this small section of his life, can 
guarantee. 

He came into it without let or hind- 
rance when he was twenty-five ; afterwards 
he bought the Priory; and now, shortly 
after his twenty-eighth birthday, he 
being established there, with no vestige 
of trade or of mercantile pursuits about 
him beyond the glittering outcome of 
his father's industry, which may be seen 
everywhere — he being established there, I 
say, as a respectable country gentleman, 
I may with all propriety introduce him to 
the world in general, and to you, reader, 
in particular. 

VOL. n c 



you be, on further acquaintance. 

To return ; he had often said to himself 
in those early days, '^ How delightful 
it would be ! '' Improvements, Interests, 
Influence, to fill life and make it fruitful ; 
and I don't know how many more I's 
he may have seen in the dim future, all 
more or less overshadowed by that great, 
important, unanswerable I — viz., himself. 
How delightful to do and to have all 
those 1 and, more — Independence ; to be 
away from that fidgety, all-seeing, om- 
niscient eye of his father, that was every- 
where at once, and so well up in the 
be-all and end-all of everybody's exis- 
tence ! How dehghtful to be allowed an 
existence of one's own I — ^to sit down 
on one's own throne, and to be monarch 
of one's own kingdom ! 
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Brains had never failed JuKns, but he 
had never been allowed to use them. 
That did not suit his father's book. 

'*I am the working-man," said he to 
JuUus one day in that gaudy drawing- 
room in the villa near Tunbridge Wells ; 
"but you are the gentleman; just learn 
how to be ignorant and idle as a gentle- 
man should.'' 

Now this jarred on Julius. He had 
seen gentlemen of all kinds at Oxford, 
and he had his own ideas of what a 
gentleman should be, and neither ignorant 
nor idle entered into his category of 
quaUties, you may be sure. His father 
was anxious that he should be in Society, 
and for a season or two Julius had 
struggled through it in some sort of 
way, and, of course, he might have easily 
gathered laurels — small, insignificant 



thought the sort was not such as would 
satisfy him; so he had left them some- 
what disgusted, and had gone on his 
way. 

Now, he thought, the Priory might 
bring him some other laurels that he 
might like better. He had dreamed 
dreams, seen visions, and built many 
castles in the air about the Priory 
and all he would do there. Was it, 
alas ! something of a Utopia ? Were his 
theories of UtiUty and Duty to come to 
nought ? Had the world reaUy no place 
for him ? — ^was he to find nothing to his 
mind? Could he be neither thorough 
gentleman nor thorough working-man? 
One he would be ; let his Life work itself 
out, and see how it would resolve itself ! 
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And so, when the alterations were 
really done, when the necessary building 
was finished, and the carpenters and 
masons were gone out of the house, 
down he came from Town, and installed 
himself, with faith in his future, at the 
Priory. It had been his for a year, but 
only now, in these early days of Septem- 
ber, was it habitable. Neither father, 
mother, nor sister would he have with 
him at first. Moll was a very good girl, 
but he preferred to do it all by himself, 
and get it ready, and then the others 
might come and see it all. 

Gardens to plan, stock to buy, horses 
to be found before the winter came ; oh, 
there was plenty to be done. Why, the 
short days would be upon him before 
he was half ready for them, and with 
something like anxiety he noticed a 



. Bright busy days they were, when he 
was rejoiced to find all his intelligence, 
tact, and self-control needed for the many 
people he had under him, and all his 
time amply filled in discharging the 
duties that awaited him. 

And some thought he had been obliged 
to give to his neighbours, for cards had 
been «liowored upon him from all sides. 
Ho turned them over Ustlessly — not that 
he was a morose or an unsociable 
young man, but Society was not his 
hobby. None of the names seemed to 
him very attractive, and for some time 
he let them go unanswered. He was 
good friends with the clergyman of the 
parish and his wife, and that was all he 
had time for at present. 
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Perhaps, after all, he was something of 
a character, or, at his age, with his looks 
and wealth, he might have entered every 
house in the county almost unasked, 
except, indeed, that of the Kirkcud- 
bright's. But even on the Kirkcudbrights 
he had hardly bestowed a thought as 
yet. 

" They are worldly London people, 
not my sort at all," said he to himself. 

Julius liked sport — rowing, fishing, 
shooting. He did not at all care for 
missish young ladies, who thought of 
nothing but dress and getting married; 
nor did he care for young men who did 
nothing but gamble, and get into debt, 
and never think of paying. Those were 
the ideas he had formed of the Kirkcud- 
brights, just from the merest breath of 
hearsay; for our friends were not very 



FitzMorris was popular, but then she was 
always talking nonsense, and was too 
proud to care the least to whom she 
talked it. The baker or the county 
Member alike came in for it. Julius, as 
yet, had not come in for it. 

But as the month of September grew 
older — as the tints gained warmth on the 
trees, and the darkness stole over nature 
earlier, and that evening cigar had really 
to be smoked indoors — as something of 
sameness stole also with the deepening 
twilight over his days — the spirit of his 
dream underwent a change. 

Was it such fun, after all ? 

Wasn't that garden rather a bore ? and 
was not that bailiff, to whom he was apt 
sometimes to apply in a difficulty, a very 
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great bore when, after a rather heated 
argument, he. invariably wound up with — 

*' But just as you like, sir — of course, 
just as you like?" What was he to do 
invariably then' ? 

And planting was all very well — but 
there is a time for all things. And the 
houses were full of interest, of course, but 
they pall rather. And the model cottages 
would, of course, be most fascinating; 
and the anxiety about the stock would, 
of course, give quite a zest to life ; and 
getting up early was exciting, too, when it 
was' fine. But, then, it was rather a bore 
to find it did not matter much if you did 
miss a morning or two ; and it was really 
a great bore altogether when you began 
to find out that, so long as you paid every 
one, nothing else mattered — I mean, was 
not a matter of life and death exactly; 



HO very much to do. Was it not all 
rather a bore? 

Just to come in all by oner's self and 
find a good fire (the days were drawing 
ill then, and he had had friends with 
liim, men from Town, for partridge 
shooting, and so on, which perhaps made 
iiim fool his solitude all the more), and 
find his books and papers and his dog — 
and that was all I Then there was 
dinner ; and then — should he get up early 
or not? Just as well not; and, really, 
it made such a long day 

Sometimes, too, that postman brought 
no letters even. What a bore that man 
was I 

One day, resolved to shake himself out 
of these feelings that were gaining ground 
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too rapidly, he took his hat and stick, 
prepared for a long walk, so to get rid 
of them. Just for a second he stood 
at the door, looking round at the room — 
the curtains he had put up, the carpet, 
the furniture he had chosen ; then at 
the ornaments — the china, the pictures 
— ^the many beautiful pictures — on to a 
statue in a recess beyond. 

He smiled to himself, but rather sadly 
than with pride. And so through the hall, 
the ample rooms on each side, the hand- 
some dining-room beyond, the old hall, 
furnished and restored by him with such 
care. Just for a moment he stood think- 
ing, and then, with a half-uttered male- 
diction on his lips, for which his dog 
rebuked him with a glance, out he went. 

** But Nero, old fellow ! " said he, ** you 
may look; but cui bono? cui bono? 
What is the good of it aU?" 



sceptic — and had had his love affair at 
Oxford ; enjoyed, too, very robust health; 
but, then, soUtude is so very bad for a 

man I 

That day he was determined to be 
Ht(5m with liimself; he would take him- 
Holf to task, shake off this cloud, and 
turn over a new leaf. He walked along 
brink ly ; the evening breeze, just rising, 
lliiod hin humour, and the thoughts came 
niiNily thronging through his brain as he 
wont. Up tlio green slope of the park he 
walked ; then turned to look at the vaUey 
bohind, with its many tints and colours; 
on again, up to a gate in the paling, and 
out into a green lane, where he had never 
boon before. After all, it was dull work 
this walk 1 — ^he began to wish he had 
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ridden. On lie sauntered listlessly ; then 
suddenly he felt a wish to look through 
the fence on the other side of the road, 
for he thought he had heard a voice. 

It was the Kirkcudbrights' park. He 
would take a turn inside it. Leaning his 
hand on the top of the fence, he vaulted 
over, and stood on the other side — a 
thoughtless trespasser. 

What a lovely view! Fine old trees 
and tall fern. The sunlight glinted down 
on it here and there, flickering between 
the leaves, and hghting up the old stems 
of the trees, with their moss and bright 
lichen; lighting, too, on the ferns and 
dead leaves, and making them seem a 
carpet of burnished gold. Away in the 
distance the deer pass slowly by; and 
down at the end of the bright sweep 
of park-land shimmers the water, here 



(liBtauco sliining merely as a silver Une 
tliat threads its way between the trees, 
aud meaudoring away down the vale. 

A line old park indeed ! Away to the 
riglit a pat ell of colour told of many-hued 
ilowor bods, while behind a thick clump of 
oliu trees the smoke curling up spoke 
surely of tlie whereabouts of the house. 

Approacliing steps reminded JuKus 
Ilawkshaw that he had no right to be 
where ho was, and, more from a disinch- 
iiation to bo disturbed in his reverie than 
from any guilty feeling, he turned to seek 
concealment. Seeing no hiding-place, 
he laid hold of the branch of the old elm 
overshadowing him, and swung himself on 
to one of the lower branches ; thence he 
easily gained a fork between two huge 
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arms of the tree ; and there he sat, thought- 
less and contented enough, well pleased 
with himself and his timely feat. 

Thence, too, he saw his faithful dog left 
in the lane, for he had not been able to 
jump the fence, and he was impatiently 
awaiting his master's return. 

And thence, also, he saw the person 
approach who had disturbed his medita- 
tions. 

' A girl on a pony, harmless enough ! — ^he 
need hardly have troubled himself to get 
out of her way. He peered out from his 
stronghold with an amused glance. 

** Of course she would pass by, and it 
would be very uninteresting. If only she 
knew that somebody was sitting over 
head ! Should he cough — or " 

But she was very pretty, and she was 
not a child, and she was all alone ! How 



iiim ! 

Yo8, she was only going to pass by. 
How dull ! Julius longed to see more of 
lier. Couldn't he detain her on some 
protest or other ? But how undignified 
to bo up there I 

** Now, Snail I do get on! Don't you 
fi(^o, Snail, we shall never get on any- 
wh(^ro, or ever be at home again, or ever 
1)0 anywhere else in the world, if you go 
on liko tliis ! And yet I am sure this is 
not going on : never was truer name given 
U) pony before. Snail, than * Snail ' to 
you I *' 

But Snail never changed his pace from 
the leisurely walk with which he seemed 
well content. 

Then she changed her note — 
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*'You are a horrible pony, Snail! I 
will never ride yon again ! I wish I had 
a better one, though. But stop I there is 
a mushroom. I will have it. It will be 
the first raw mushroom I have had this 
year. Stop, Snail ! Oh ! your mouth is 
as hard — as hard — as hard — as I don't 
know what ! " 

. Off she slipped, and went to pick her 
mushroom, throwing the rein over her 
arm. 

" Come along. Snail ; and now I shall 
sit down to eat it." 

Julius Hawkshaw saw the two ap- 
proaching the stump of the tree wherein 
he was installed. He could hardly re- 
frain from laughing. Suppose she looked 
up, suppose he sneezed, suppose a hundred 
things. His position was so infinitely 
absurd, he began to feel quite annoyed. 

YOL. I. D 



She was peeling the mushroom as she 
walked along; and Snail, of necessity, 
followed. Now she sat down on the 
Rtump. 

** Oh, Snail, this seat is very hard, very 
liard I But after your wonderfcd action 
I don't know that it isn't a rest." 

The pony, evidently a privileged animal, 
was standing over her, and his brown 
muzzle was not very far from her shoulder. 

'*Now for my mushroom: we had 
flome blackberries just now; this is the 
cream. Stay 1 one should always wish 
the first time one eats anything in the 
year I What shall I wish for ? And one 
Hhould tell no one, or it does not count. 
Snail does not count. Most girls wish 
for a husband. Now, let me see, quite 
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seriously and earnestly, should I like 
one ? " 

There was a long silence while this 
momentous question was being pro- 
pounded in her busy brain. 

Safe in the tree, Julius was trembling 
lest she should look up. 

" Yes 1 I should like one 1 But then, 
he must be the right sort. He must 'be 
Uke Dick. He must let me do just as I 
like, and he must not be jealous. He 
must be always up to fan, and he must 
be always ready to go anywhere or do 
anything. And he must love sport ! 
And he must not bother me about dress 
or j&nery 1 And he must not be a prig, or 
a snob ! Those who have asked me 
always were prigs or snobs or learned 
men. I hate learned men, at least when 
they say so. And — ^and — ^he must be rich. 



were poor. Oh, Snail, it's very sad! 
Don't let's marry ever ; let's go on just as 
we are now, as free as air, and always 
out — and no one to bother us, except, you 
and I to bother each other. But, you 
see, when one is the eldest they always 
expect one to go off first, for the sake 
of being a good example to the others. 
Now there are Alice and Kate. It is a 
great bore to have to marry some man 
one dislikes just to set Kate a good 
example, and get out of her way." 

A little sigh escaped her, and she laid 
her hand caressingly on the pony's neck. 
In answer, he put out his nose, and deftly 
nipped the peeled mushroom out of her 
hand. 

**OhI you wretch! Snail," exclaimed 
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his astonished mistress, as the rejected 
morsel fell from his mouth at her feet. 
** There ! — ^now mushroom and husband 
are both crumbled away for ever from 
before me ! Well — let us go." 

" Tho' lie told me so mucli, I had nothing to say, 
And all that I said was, * John, I must away ! ' " 

sang she, as she went. Nero, who was 
watching the proceedings from the lane, 
and whose hopes had been centred on her, 
set up a dismal howl, as he saw these 
hopes fading. 

"Why, Snail, what is that? What a 
beautiful dog! Poor fellow! poor old 
dog, then!" 

Juhus cursed him in his heart. 

She put her hand over to him and 
patted him. 

" What an affectionate dog ! He wants 
to come to me and has never seen me 



every horse you meet; yon will never 
guard your master's preserves. Well, 
\nll you come over ? Who are yon ? — and 
where do you come from ? " 

Nero was talking away just as fast to 
hor, and was straining and striving the 
whole time to jump over the paling. 

*'Woll, come along, then'' — and she 
put hor arms over and helped him, so 
tluit tho noxt instant he was beside her, 
jiuupin^ up and showing his gratitude 
tor lior assistance by a thousand gambols. 

''Now, down! Come, old fellow, be 
quiot and lot us have some conversation," 
and who oanio to the tree again and sat 
ilown. *• You aro not the black dog with 
tho ovil spirit that haunted Faust, are 
\ou ? Noi Burely not; you wag your tail 
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much too fast. Well, I do believe, now 
I see you close, you belong to that 
horrible man at the Priory 1 Do you? 
Because, if so, I don't like you! No, 
doggie, I don't! But you can't," she 
added suddenly, admiring the animal with 
wide-open eyes ; ** a man like that couldn't 
have a dog like you ! " 

By this time she was seated on the 
stump, where Nero had too gladly fol- 
lowed her. 

"You wouldn't stay with him, would 
you ? He's rich, and he made his money 
by Pills. Pills, doggie, think of that! 
Perhaps he is poisoning us all still. 
What is your name, I wonder: Nelson, 
or Prince, or Scratch, or Eomp, or 
Ehubarb? — or is it some sort of name 
that a rich snob would give you — 
Orlando? or something vulgar — Crab, or 



a snob of a dog too. Change masters, 
won't you ? Why, sir, you squint 1 Have 
you caught it from your master? You 
are not looking at me, though you wag 
your tail as if you meant to. You are 
looking up into the tree." 

Lady Fanny turned slowly, and looked 
up into the branches, following the direc- 
tion of the dog's eyes. 

**My goodness!" said she, colouring 
crimson, and rising to her feet. 

She had seen a tall young man, good- 
looking, with angry stem-looking eyes, 
dressed in a grey shooting-suit, sitting 
up in the tree. 

Then she looked again, just to see if 
it were true. 
Yes — ^it was ! 
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But this time he was laughing. 

** That is my dog ! " said he. 

" Oh, is it," she managed to say, and 
then she tried to walk away, but her 
habit was inextricably in the way. 

" Can I help you ? " asked he. " Will 
you wait one second ?'' 

*^ Oh no, don't trouble," said she, 
colouring more, as if he had been going 
to stay up there for ever. And then a 
happy thought struck her : " Perhaps it 
was not the new neighbour, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, after all I " *^A nice dog," said 
she aloud. 

*^ Yes ! " answered he, letting himself 
down Kghtly to the ground as he spoke. 
*^ Nero is his name." 

The words revealed that he had heard 
the soliloquy. 

Yet she could not help half a glance 



that she had seen suddenly descend. 
Her glance met one much more ardent, 
mixed with amusement, directed to her. 

*^Good day," said she, haughtily, 
moving oflf. 

"May I hold your pony?" asked he, 
looking as though he should like to offer 
his hand to help her to mount. 

" Thank you — very — much ! " answered 
she, dragging the words out. 

" Do you often come here ? " asked he. 

"Never," said she quickly, and then 
blushed as her tell-tale face asked the 
same question of him. 

" I never did till to-day," answered he ; 
" but I shall now, I hope — very often." 

She bowed; he lifted his hat, and he 
stood watching her as she slowly walked 
the pony away through the glade. 
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** Nero ! " said he, smiling down on the 
dog, when she was quite out of sight. 
" That was amusing ! Now, back again 
to the Priory and to prose." 




CHAPTER in. 

*^ You see there are Lady Fanny, and 
Kato, and Alice ! " said Mrs. Camelford, 
tlio clergyman's wife, as she paced up 
and down the terrace at the Priory, by 
ilu^ side of Julius Hawkshaw. She and 
h(>r liusband had walked over to see the 
improvements, in answer to his invita- 
tion given to the lady after church on the 
Sunday before, and now he was enjoying 
a tvte-h-tete with her, while Mr. Camelford 
was deep in a consultation with the 
gardener. 
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Mrs. CameKord was the Honourable 
Mrs. CameKord, the late poor old Lord 
Dealmore having been her father. (He 
was the first peer of the name; no one 
quite knew the reason of the dignity 
being conferred upon him, but it is use- 
less to raise the argument now; as he had 
no heir, the title died with him.) She is 
no longer young, and has married beneath 
her. She has a great idea of her position, 
however, both from her connection and 
from her office as the clergyman's wife, and 
presumes on it to see something of any 
one who she thinks may amuse her, and 
not to see anything of any one who might 
not be satisfactory. It has seemed to her 
that Julius Hawkshaw, being the only 
young man for miles round, and withal 
rich, might be amusing; therefore it 
behoveth her to take him under her 



such as he might he led to expect from 
a woman whose hnshand was his pastor. 

*^Not pretty, any of them, except — " 
and then Mrs. Camelford stopped, and 
Mr. Hawkshaw's heart sank within him, 
as he thought that he was no nearer the 
name of his lovely wood nymph of a few 
days before. ** Look ! what is my husband 
doing ? Oh, I see, talking of soil ! " 

** Not pretty, you say, Mrs. Camelford ? 
No — I dare say not." 

**You should come to church- oftener, 
Mr. Hawkshaw, and then you would see 
them." 

'* Ah I but if they are not pretty " 

**0h, Lady Fanny is; and so naive, 
atul merry, and clever ! " 

** 1^0 you like them, Mrs. CameKord ? " 
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** Yes, I do. I know it is the fashion 
to find fault with them, but I speak of 
people as I find them, and to me they are 
always the same: the mother sensible 
and lady-like, the father amusing, the 
sons like all young men, and the girls 
amiable ; Lady Fanny very cheerful — the 
others dull." 

** There are no other girls about, are 
there, Mrs. Camelford?'' asked Julius 
after a pause, intent only on being quite 
certain of the personality of the young 
lady he had seen. 

Mrs. Camelford was some time answer- 
ing. 

** Are you thinking of marrying, Mr. 
Hawkshaw?" 

** Marrying ! Gracious heavens ! No." 

He stopped in his walk, and thundered 
it out in a manner hardly poUte to Mrs. 
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Camelford. Then he stood looking down 
upon her as though he would crush her 
— ^if he could. 

** I heg your pardon." 

There had heen recent rain, and now 
the drops came dripping from a huge 
chestnut tree over their heads on to the 
walk with sudden clamour, making the 
silence seem more intense. 

** Euphemia, my dear, Mr. Hawkshaw's 
gardener is quite wonderful about roses ! 
You should hear him; " and Mr. Camel- 
ford tripped up to them beaming with 
enthusiasm. 

" Ah ! indeed ! " responded his better- 
half, nippingly; ^' has he all those we 
have ? " 

** Oh ! many more — ^many more ! " 

'' Not La Tromba ? " 
^^Eh? ah! I don't know. Perhaps 
not La Tromba ! " 
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'' Or the Keve d' Amour ? " 
" Ah ! weU— I didn't ask him." 
"No, I should think not, you dear 
stupid old thing, considering neither you 
nor I ever heard of either of those roses 
before." 

" How hateful disagreeable, clever, 
spiteful women are 1 '^ thought Julius to 
himseK. But then, perhaps, she was pro- 
voked. I suppose it is annoying to a 
member of the opposite sex when any- 
one says he would rather do anything 
than marry one of them ! " 

Soon after that they parted : Mrs. 
Camelford to ply her busy brain and 
tongue, as well as her husband's too 
willing ear with conjectures respecting 
Mr. Hawkshaw's antecedents and char- 
acter ; Julius to continue his soHtary 
ramble, and to make up his opinion 

TOL. I. K 



Not that the moth had singed his 
wings, as he half said to himself, bnt it 
was strange how the little witch had 
troubled his brain since that bright 
autumn day. There was a strong feeling 
of annoyance, of wdunded vanity, and of 
HtandlDg in a false position in her eyes, 
which vexed him much. Not that she 
know who he was, and when he had 
personally stood before her, then indeed 
there had stolen from beneath her half- 
veiled lids a look of evidently surprised 
admiration. That might have been 
unction to his soul, if, indeed, he would 
have acknowledged to himseK that he 
needed or cared for such unction. 

But he thought that it was not that 
at all. That any girl should be so 
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wrong-minded as to have such a set 
of ideas at all, that was the vexatious 
part of it ; — ^that she should have sat 
there and have poured out her heresies 
one after the other, and that he should 
have sat above her and have never 
said a word ! — and that she should have 
said such things about any man who 
had honestly made his money ! As if 
industry and work were not ten times 
nobler than strings of creditors, and 
as if commerce . . . Pills ! too . . . 
besides, it was not pills at all. . . . But, 
if it had been piUs, do even pills, after all, 
disgrace one, if they be made honestly 
and with worthy intent ? Does not a 
man give dignity to a pill — that is the 
question — ^rather than a pill give dignity 
to a man? No, by the by, certainly 
not. It must be confessed that a pill 



crooked notions! Had ever any girl 
been so badly brought up? "Marriage 
a necessity, and marriage a bore 1 '* As 
if anybody would marry her with that 
sharp tongue and silly brain 1 And she 
would never marry any one unless she 
liked him, and she could not like any 
one unless he were *^ the right sort ! " 

And then Julius Hawkshaw laughed a 
short laugh of swelling contempt, and he 
struck his heel into the ground as he 
swore to himself that she should like him, 
although he were not *^the right sort," 
according to her ideas. And then. manly 
pity swelled his breast in the other direc- 
tion, and he vowed she might like who 
she liked for all he cared. 

*^Poor girl! and she's pretty too!" 
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mused he finally, and struck off into a 
bridle path as he thought for a moment 
of her beauty. 

He had barely left the high-road on 
which he had been walking when the 
sound of horses' hoofs attracted his at- 
tention, and he stepped back to see who 
the passers-by might be. In the country 
one always expects to know who every 
one is. 

Like a flash of light they passed — Dick 
and his sister Fanny. She was not on 
Snail this time, but on a black horse, 
as fast and as fiery as even she could 
have desired. 

They had not seen him, and the 
clatter of the horses' hoofs died away 
even before he had recovered from his 
astonishment enough to rise from the 
stick on which he had leaned forward 
to look, and to resume his walk. 
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That evening, when he got home, he 
carried a tray that was fall of visiting 
cards along with him from the hall-tahle 
to his library, and had just discovered 
one on which Lord Kirkcudbright's name 
was printed, when the butler came in 
with the lamp. 

" Master's a-going to give a party ! " 
said that functionary when he reached 
the servants' hall again. ** Blest if he 
ain't got all the county cards stuck out 
in a row before him." 

Meanwhile, Juhus was appalled at his 
negligence in having taken no notice 
of that card before this. It had been 
thrown aside in the days when he was 
busy, when the Kirkcudbrights were of 
no interest to him : now, suspecting what 
he did — the prejudices, the ignorance of 
that sort of people — ^it behoved hinri to 
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go off at once and show them what 
manner of men he and his father were. 
Yet — and he paused — as to his father • . . 
well, no! his father had better wait a 
little perhaps. 

** I can break my father gently to them 
afterwards." 

And then as he still sat there, with 
that formidable array of cards confronting 
him, an appalling sense of his duties as 
a country neighbour overcame him. He 
lost himself in a maze of thoughts and 
fears. Shouldn't he do this? Ought he 
not to do that ? Should he not have done 
this long ago ? Was it not too late to 
do that now ? What, he wondered, was 
there that he was not expected to do ! 
Till now, he had never been a member of 
a country neighbourhood, and it began to 
dawn upon him in a most imcomfortable 



the Priory itself had lost in the social 
scale by his becoming its master, in place 
of the former ancient reigning family, 
he was dimly aware. He should hke, 
for the sake of the place, to set things 
on a right footing. But he was morbidly 
nervous now — confronted thus by all 
those cards — of doing the wrong thing. 
He should like to do everytlung en regie. 
But, having left matters thus, in heed- 
less forgotten chaos, till the cards had be- 
come almost unintelligible speakers of the 
country's goodwill, how should he begin ? 
How avoid making dreary mistakes, and 
offending this irascible Colonel or that 
decrepid Baronet ? Looking at the array 
—picturing a family of daughters here, 
expectant and eagle-eyed parents there; 
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poverty in most places, and pride every- 
where — ^these cards seemed like spectres 
of forgotten duties, or like voices un- 
heeded so long that they had lost their 
sense at last. 

The county and its inhabitants seemed 
a chaos before him ; and, as he turned 
away from the unwelcome vision, he 
almost wished he could turn away from 
the Priory too, and leave all the cards 
for a successor's diplomacy. But there, 
staring him in the face, more unpre- 
tending than most, was Lord Kirkcud- 
bright's card. The attraction was more 
powerful than he could resist or under- 
stand. 

" To see the inside of the house, to see 
the members of the family; " he was drag- 
ging the words slowly through his mind ; 
** to know for certain if that young la — 
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psha! who cares for any young lady? 
But still — I must go ! Here's his card. 
He is my next neighbour. There may be 
duties — ^rights ! How shall I go ? " 

He got up and rang the bell. 

When the butler came in, Julius 
Hawkshaw was sitting, looking the very 
picture of despair, with his head resting 
on both arms, and the lamplight falling 
full on his face, and on the cards before 
him. 

He lifted a very perplexed countenance 
to the servant as the door opened. 

*' Harvey, when Lord Kirkcudbright 
came to call upon me, do you remember 
how he came?'' 

Julius made a point of being very par- 
ticular about the framing of his sentences 
when he spoke to servants ; also he rather 
lowered his voice, because he considered 
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it **iiiigentlemanlike" to speak loud, and 
he thought ** to people below one, a gen- 
tleman cannot be too careful ! " 

** How he came, sir," repeated the 
man, puzzled. 

**Yes. You remember that he did 
come, don't you ? " 

** No, sir. Can't say I do, sir." 

" Ask John, then. Perhaps you don't 
read cards when you take them in." 

** Yes, sir, I do, most always. Was it 
the old gentleman, sir, with the young 
lady in a phaeton, sir, that came the 
other day?" 

** Ah! perhaps — " 

" But no I that was plain Mister Some- 
body. There have not been nobody much 
just lately. There was a gentleman that 
rode." 

^^Eode?" 
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" Yes — but no ! he was quite a young- 
ster ; and there was a very grand pan* of 
horses here one day, in a barouche, but 
I was so took up looking at the horses, 
that I didn't see — " 

** Better ask John, Harvey," 

" Yes, sir. There was a waggonette 
one day, full to the brim of young ladies 
who kept giggling all the time, and an 
old gentleman sitting in front by the 
coachman, who asked for you." 

** That couldn't have been Lord Kirk- 
cudbright, I think. Better ask — " 

*'Yes, sir. Ah! I remember now. A 
tall big gentleman driving such a pair of 
steppers, sitting up there alone, with a 
smaU tiger of a groom — they used to call 
'em * tigers,' sir — with a yellow livery — 
such a collar ! — ^the collars is the making 
of them little chaps — and he asked in a 
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squeaking voice if you were at home. 
That must have been Lord Kirkcoob — 
his lordship, sir, I think. But I'll ask 
John.'* 

Julius could hardly think his troubles 
were diminishing. " John " brought some 
Ught on the matter. A new witness 
giving clearer evidence than the former 
one, was refreshing. 

**Lord Kirkcudbright walked over, sir, 
the day he came. He just asked if you 
was at home, and then when I said * No,' 
he asked me to. give you his card. I 
don't know anything about the rest." 

John was a smart youth, and looked 
superlatively aristocratic in his new 
hv^ry. 

'* Thank you, John," said Julius. 

But as the door closed, he felt that he 
looked small in John's eyes. 



JE30,000 a year, with all his horses, walk 
to pay a first call on the top man in the 
county? Ah! a marquis might use his 
legs, and do as he liked. Julius felt it 
incumbent upon him to — go some other 
way. 

The next day was wet, and JuUus 
passed it in hoping it would clear, and 
in wondering if it did clear how he had 
best perform that journey of three miles 
that lay between him and Lord Kirkcud- 
bright. As long as there was a drop 
falling, he did not think it compatible 
with his dignity to start. One should 
never be eager to call on a peer of the 
realm. 

However, it did not clear, and not till 
the day following was Mazeppa, his 
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favourite horse, ordered to be ready ; 
and Julius Hawkshaw himself, in proper 
visiting trim, consisting of a new suit of 
Poole's, and a tall hat — (his hat caused 
him much anxiety, but he concluded he 
was walking under the law, as long as 
he rode under that height of hat ; another 
might have been considered familiar) — 
sallied forth, like another Don Quixote, 
in search of what adventures the gods 
might choose to send him. 

To ignore that he thought of his beau- 
tiful wood nymph were to imply a false- 
hood. She was present 'with him much 
more than was Lord Kirkcudbright him- 
seK, and in choosing his costume and his 
horse he had dreaded more her quick 
woman's eye than all the peers and all 
the powdered flunkeys in the world. 

Should he see her? — should he meet 



acquaintance with her? 
If they were to meet alone, certainly he 
would; but with a brother, or a father, 
or even a sister by — certainly not with 
a mother — ^would there not be something 
mean in showing up her thoughtless 
words that day? — ^in showing her even 
that he remembered them? Would it 
not be far nobler, far more dignified, to 
appear to forget them ? But, then, how 
appear to forget her face ? 

A pill-man, indeed 1 A frown settled 
on his brow, and he jerked Mazeppa 
angrily at the after-thought. He would 
liave faced any one of them then, so 
angry, so innocently injured, did he feel. 

Then, walking across the park towards 
the house, he saw Dick, in shooting-suit 



i 
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and gaiters. He envied him his easy 
dress, and felt out of place, and very 
small once more. 

" rU ask him to shoot," said he to 
himself; ** at least, if they ask me." 

**Is Lord Kirkcudbright at home?" 
asked he, a minute afterwards of the 
servant who answered his sunmions. 

The man scanned his face, and looked 
doubtful; then scanned Mazeppa, and 
hesitated ; finally, scanned the face again : 
and Julius bore it without flinching. 

" No, sir ; not at home." 




yoL. I. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

TuK great iron chandelier was lit in the 
hall, the curtains were close drawn, and 
a bright wood fire leaped up in joyous 
flam OB in the chimney. The very dogs, 
cant in bronze, that were set on either 
n'uU) of the hearth seemed to partake of 
Mu) light and heat, and to smile back in 
<u)irifort to the glowing logs. 

A door opens, a stealthy footfall is 
hoard, and Lady Fanny FitzMorris enters. 
Not to play billiards this time, not to 
play on the harmonium; for she looks 
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round anxiously, and then, finding herself 
securely alone, walks across to the table 
on which reposes Julius Hawkshaw's card. 

Ah ! that a piece of paper should cause 
such a tumult I Has it not been discussed 
and ridiculed enough — that card? But 
still Fanny FitzMorris's fingers hanker 
after it. For her own satisfaction, she 
must see it and be able to study it all 
by herself. Who knows ? — ^he must, and 
justly, be offended with her, and he might 
have written ** Pill-man" in pencil below 
his name in truthful sarcasm for her eyes 
to see. Or he might have put some mark, 
or some interjection, or some answering 
insult for her, which only she would 
imderstand. 

She took the card up, and eyed it care- 
fully. At length, she put it down relieved, 

'' Well, I think better of him ! " And 



iunocent card with pleasure. 

She had been in a nervous tremor 
about it all the time her sisters had been 
lingering it; for the fact was, she had 
said nothing of that unfortunate meeting 
ill the park; nothing, at least, beyond 
having met a young man whom she 
suspected to be ^^that man Mr. Hawk- 
shaw,'' and that he had a beautiful dog. 
This she had said in case he should turn 
out to be mean about it, as a man of that 
sort had every right to be, and should 
sJiow her up. 

Suppose her mother were ever to hear 
that she had called a pill-man a pUl-man 
in his own hearing ! Why, Fannj^ knew 
she would never hear the end of it. Girls 
had no right to use such words. 
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Between her sisters and herself there 
had been much laughter about the man 
at the Priory. They bore him a grudge 
for having come there at all, and for having 
been able to buy the place from their 
friends, the Houghtons, who, having put 
their trust in the City where no trust 
should have been put, had succumbed 
to their ill-judged faith; and Julius, 
having helped to facilitate their exile, 
the FitzMorrises bore him no small ill- 
will. 

Then, too, Dick had chaffed them 
unmercifully about the new victim at 
the Priory. Kate was to marry him ; 
that new gown from Madam Marian 
would certainly do for him; Kate had 
better always wear it until she suc- 
ceeded in catching him. So that, quite 
unconsciously to himself, and most inno- 
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cently, Julius had become a sort of 
standing joke at Kirkcudbright. 

Only in Fanny's mind he was not a 
joke at all. She was inexpressibly an- 
noyed about him, and at the ridiculous 
turn things had taken. She hated him 
in her heart, and had always meant to 
hate him, not from any fault of his, but 
because he was a pill-man — or, at least, 
if he were not a pill-man, he was some 
sort of man who had made money in 
some sort of ungentlemanlike way. And 
in Featherbedfordshire one's friends don't 
do that. In Middlesex, or Surrey, or 
Essex, people — whom some people call 
fiiends — do so, but not in Featherbed- 
fordshire — at least not yet. But though 
she had always meant to hate him, she 
never meant him to know it. 

It was her creed to be civil to every- 
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body, even to the butcher and to the 
earth-stopper. And Julius was her father's 
nearest neighbour, so that it especially 
behoved her to be civil to him. Instead 
of that, she had iusulted him, and her 
dignity suffered sadly. More than that 
— and even now her cheek crimsoned at 
the recollection, though no one was nigh, 
and the bronze dogs looked smiling and 
substantial enough to preserve her from 
any reproof — she had said such siUy 
things — not the least clever, but in- 
tolerably silly. Not content with insult- 
ing him and his dog to their faces, she 
had said loudly, that any one iu the 
road might have heard, that she would 
like to have a husband ! What must 
he have thought ? Girls don't say that 
sort of thing. Of course it is known, 
or, at least, always supposed — but they 
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would die sooner than say so. To go 
and say, too, she must get out of Kate's 
way ! — oh, what was Kirkcudbright com- 
ing to, when the pill-man next door knew 
the innermost thoughts of the Ladies 
FitzMorris. Moreover, and this was the 
absurd part of it, Fanny did not at all 
want a husband. 

In her heart, she had always thought 
of that inevitable relative as a most dread- 
ful bore. She knew beforehand she never 
would agree with him ; she knew he would 
want her to be punctual, which she hated ; 
she knew he never would see her best jokes, 
which always drove her wild; she knew 
he never would mount her properly, or 
imderstand what sort of horse she liked, 
as Dick did; she knew he would be al- 
ways preaching economy and poor people to 
3r, which she preferred doing by herself; 
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or else making her write notes to ** swells," 
whom she abhorred. If Julius Hawkshaw 
were not a pill-man, something of the real 
state of her feeKngs might have been 
explained to him, but, he being who he 
was, it never could be said. 

" I never did see any one I really 
liked," said Fanny to herself, very softly 
and half sadly, '' except once — yes 1 ex- 
cept that once — and then that " 

There was a long pause; only the fire 
rollicked away over the great logs of 
glowing wood; — '* and then that turned 
out to be a mistake." 

Just then the image of JuHus Hawk- 
shaw as she had seen him, standing before 
her, laughing, having come down from the 
tree, recurred to her fancy: the tall, 
lithe, manly figure — the comely face, 
bright and intelligent enough, with those 



Fanny was troubled — she hardly knew 
why — and left the scene of her cogita- 
tions, and the cai-d, with a slower step 
than that with which she had come. 

Next morning she was awoke by a long 
low whistle from Dick's room, next door, 
for they had arranged to go out cub- 
hunting. 

A lovely fresh morning it was ; the sua 
was only just peering from behind the 
clouds in the east as they started, and 
there were piles and towering battle- 
ments of pink clouds, deepening into 
purple and blue, with shreds here and 
there of the lightest of greens, enough 
to make a poet's heart glow and throb 
again. The dew lay thick on grass and 
leaflet, the flashing drops reflected a 
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myriad hues, and the distant sounds of 
the drowsy world just waking to another 
day struck on their ears now and again, 
and made the silence seem more intense. 

A long-stretching canter brought Dick 
and his sister to the end of the park, and 
just outside the lodge-gate they found 
Mr. Lawley, the master, with his hounds 
and servants, and a small field awaiting 
them. 

" Ah 1 Lady Fanny. I thought you 
would come, so I gave you five minutes' 
law ! " 

"Thank you, thank you. But I am 
generally punctual for your meets, if for 
nothing else in the world." 

Lady Fanny was a prime favourite 
with the master of the hunt. He thought 
no one rode to hounds like her ; cer- 
tainly no one scattered smiles or pretty 



culated to make a day go off pleasantly. 
Dick, who had less sympathy \dth the 
farmers, and whose manners were some- 
what against him, did not get on half 
so well. 

There were greetings and morning 
salutations and compliments on being 
out so early, and then the cavalcade 
moved off to the coverts in the park, 
Mr. Lawley riding beside Lady Fanny 
ill froiit. 

lie is one of her oldest and best friends. 
From the time he helped to teach her 
to ride, years ago, she has always looked 
up to the old gentleman and loved him. 
Most of her happiest days have been 
spent with him, she says ; days when 
glorious simshine and quick movement, 
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when nature and the wild excitement of 
the sweeping hunt, when soft glades and 
somewhat perilous jumps, when long rides 
home by moonUght, or early starts such 
as that of this morning — were the chief 
sources of happiness. Pm'e joys, indeed, 
which she is blessed to have to look back 
upon. 

*^ Every one should enjoy themselves 
while they are young, if possible,'' said 
the true-hearted old gentleman ; and 
though he seemed to lay himself out for 
the enjoyment of others alone, yet whose 
laughter was so continual as his ? — ^whose 
smile so ready? What game of the 
yoimg ones was not he ever ready to 
join ? I'ruly, a bright gleam did he send 
around him from the sunset of his life — 
an ever-seeming peal of laughter sent 
from years gone by. 



seemed. No inglorious mission, indeed, 
to teach the young how to enjoy, to help 
the poor to hve, and chase away sorrow 
and helpless discontent from all I To 
what tale was he ever deaf? — or what 
dream of youth did he ever despise? 
" Life is too short for sorrow or disap- 
pointments," said he. ^'If there is a 
check, we must get on the line again 
somehow; or, if you have a fall, yon 
must get up again quick, for fear yon 
should get stiff." There was philosophy 
under his most careless aspect; there 
was kindness and help under his appa- 
rently most careless word. 

He lived in a beautiful little place, as 
snug as a nest, with a garden as trim 
and as bright as a small Eden might 
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have been ; his hounds were his children, 
he said ; and Lady Fanny said that the 
world was his wife ; for, at all events, 
every one in it loved him as well as his 
wife would, if he had possessed one. 

But— ''Yoickl HaUol TaUy-ho! For- 
rard! Forrard ! " 

Even there, just in front of their horses, 
up he springs, peering up for one half 
second in old Lawley's face. 

" Hark-forrard ! Look at him! — there 
he goes, the vermin 1 Hark-forrard ! 
Tally-ho ! Tally-ho 1 " 

And then came the music of the horn, 
and then the music of the hounds. 

Hark-forrard, indeed! Crack go the 
branches, and clatter, patter, in face 
and eyes, the thick shower of dew, and 
back go the horses' ears as they push 
through the cover and try to get clear. 
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Fanny, in a narrow bridle-path, has 
a fat farmer in front of her. He would 
have stopped for a moment, if the fetes 
would allow him, to compose himself and 
dry his eyes ; but, turning a very rubi- 
cund face round, with dripping beard and 
whiskers, he saw who was behind, and 
saw, too, how anxious her ladyship was 
to push on. So he set himself at once 
to go on again. 

'' Not very pleasant for you, my lady ! " 
shouted he. 

^^ No ; it is wet ! " said Lady Fanny. 

''Very hot work indeed!" said the 
son of a neighbouring squire, as she 
passed him swiftly at a comer. 

And then old Lawley came along plea- 
santly, too-tooing merrily as he went. 

'' Hark-forrard, Melody! forrard, Little 
Lady!" 
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On through the wood they noisily- 
swept. 

At last the scene of enchantment came 
to an end: space, hght, and a turnip- 
field. 

Little Go-hghtly gathered herself to- 
gether, and, with a bound, hedge and 
drop were gaily cleared. There was a 
crash and a fall behind, and Fanny, turn- 
ing, saw Dick on his feet, looking any- 
thing but pleased. 

^' Forrard, my man ! " said old Lawley, 
as he jumped the hedge cheerily, never 
stopping. '' No bones broken — jump on, 
and don't lose time. All in the day's 
work ! — all in the day's work ! " 

Dick saw Fanny disappearing with him 
over the brow of the hill, as he re- 
mounted, and struck his spurs viciously 
into his blundering beast. 

VOL. !• G 
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So, sweeping on over hill and dale — 
not a bad run for a cub — they dame at 
last to the Priory paling. 

" Oh, bother ! the new owner — what 
will he say?" 

Say, or care, or think ! — what mattered 
it to Fanny now ? Supremely happy, all 
the Julius Hawkshaws in the world, and 
aU their ghosts, with ears reaching to 
London, and having heard everything she 
had ever thought about them, would not 
alarm her now ! On through the lodge- 
gate, along the old vaUey she loved so 
weU, where she had had many a good 
stretch, up, bearing to the right, to the 
shrubberies and gardens. On the hill, 
Henry Lawl^y catches her up. 

'' Must not go in — new proprietor — 
may not like it I " 

not like it ! — ^must like it! " 
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said beautifol, excited Fanny ; and, so 
saying, jumped her horse into his 
parterre, and beheld him, Julius, run- 
ning, hat off, as excited as any of them. 

For a second they stood face to face. 

Then Fanny, recovering first, remem- 
bering too all she had said the last time 
they had met, felt guilty and abashed. 

" I beg your pardon," said she. 

He only laughed, and pointed to the 
hounds, running fast with stems up and 
noses down, fast disappearing at the end 
of the grass-ride. 

" Thank you! " said she; and Go-hghtly 
set off with her long-stretching smooth 
gallop to make up for lost time. 

Julius stood watching for a second — a 
strange doubtful smile on his face. 

Then turning, he saw Mr. Lawley, 
hat in hand, beginning to apologise for 
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intrusion. Julius laughed again at the 
evident feeling of guilt written on his 
countenance. 

" This way, sir ! " and he opened the 
wicket. " I say, another time, let me 
know you are coming. I like a morning 
gallop, as well as you. Don't stop now." 

And he waved him on, with the rest, 
heartily laughing at the introductioQS 
chance had given him. 

But poor Charley was doomed; a 
douhle hack to mystify them, and then 
a struggle for life to reach his native 
woods, a rush across the Priory park, 
and at the end they were on him. There 
in the comer they chopped him — ^poor 
short-Uved Charley; horn for this hour's 
amusement, and no more ! Well, my 
friend, you have had your day! . 

And then they found another fox 
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later, and had half a gallop — ^but he was 
too many for the young hounds; and, 
for all I know, may live yet to lead them 
many a dance over those Featherbedford- 
shire hills. 

"You'll come in. Lady Fanny, and 
have some luncheon ? " 

They were passing the Brushes, as Mr. 
Lawley's wit had christened his house, as 
he spoke. 

*' Oh, no, thank you, Mr. Lawley ; 
I can't." 

But she did, nevertheless, and so did 
Dick; and Mr. Lawley talked over the 
momiDg's sport, and then laughed as he 
told them of Julius. 

" A good fellow that, I am sure ! We'll 
make something of him." 

" A pill-man ! " said Fanny contempt- 
uously. 



*' Oh, come, that is not fair. He is 
not that at all. His father is in ParHa- 
ment, and it was railways, or wine — or— 
I don't know what." 

''Not pills, you think?" 

'' Not pUls, I am sure." 

" Somebody told me so, as a fact," 
insisted Fanny; "though he isn't a 
HoUoway, or a Cockle, or a * pill- 
name' at all." 

" And he likes foxes," said Dick. 

'* Which is much," said Fanny. 
/'I shall go and call upon him," added 
Dick. 

'* So shall I ! " said Mr. Lawley, 
stretching himself out in his arm-chair, 
while the servants flew about to prepare 
a hasty luncheon for the hungry hunters. 
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** Suppose he comes out hunting," 
thought Fanny to herself. ** But I don't 
care ! " 

No — ^the excitement of the hunt had 
dwindled away the mountain that had 
worried her so yesterday into the veriest 
molehill, and had encircled it with forget- 
fulness and oblivion. 

Moreover, a new light had burst upon 
her with regard to Julius. 

" Though a pill-man, he had dared to 
laugh in her face — and, moreover, he 
liked foxes." 




CHAPTEE V. 

Long solitary walks are scarcely con- 
ducive to gaiety. Conducive they may 
be to ultimate work, or to thought, or to 
remorse and repentance, but they hardly 
tend to make a man fall in love with life, 
so that he should greatly care to prolong 
it. 

So it befell that Juhus Hawkshaw, who 
of late had taken to passing hours thus, 
began to fall out with his way of living 
in general, and with his purchase of the 
Priory in particular. 
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One affcemoon, having given as usual 
the early part of the day to letters and 
to business regarding the estate, he 
saUied forth with his dog in a more 
discontented frame of mind than usual. 

The stillness of the country vexed 
him; the decay and the fall of the leaf 
that he saw everywhere round him, 
though beautiftQ, depressed him ; the 
sluggishness of the country people irri- 
tated him; the sameness of the well- 
known scenery worried him. Then the 
sudden drawing in of the days fidgeted 
him. Why ? It was gloaming now ; the 
sun had almost disappeared behind the 
hill, and nightfall would be here soon. 

Beyond, in a field, below the long line 
of hills, a man was sowing oats. Julius 
leaned on a gate, and watched his even 
step and the regularity of his movement. 
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There, to the right, lower still, two men 
and a woman were pulling turnips, 
lopping the tops off, and throwing them 
into a heap. But there was no sound 
to be heard about all this. The clouds 
sailed overhead, here in a triumphant 
procession, disclosiug glory and colour; 
there solitary, and as though in haste 
to follow ; and the trees bent in sub- 
mission to the breeze, while lights from 
the settiDg sun gleamed now here, now 
there, puttiag now a bit of distance into 
relief, now deepeniog the blue haze, so 
frequently visible id autumn, to a purple 
shade, and now lighting, as with sudden 
glory, the crimson tints of the nearer 
foliage. 

But it was like a silent pageant pass- 
ing before him ; and it seemed pregnant 
with truth. A great secret seemed con- 
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tamed in the scene, but some sudden 
barrier — a wall of blindness — ^ruterposed 
itseK, and lie felt unable to read it aright. 
The sheep feeding around him, the warm 
soil of the newly-turned earth, so freshly 
scented, with its germ of life in it, to 
his outer sense were silent and mean- 
ingless. His eyes wandered back to 
the man sowing. What seed was he, 
Julius, sowing? He altered his position 
uneasily, putting the other foot on the 
gate instead of the one that had been 
there, and pushed his hat back from 
his brow. And yet, though he did not 
find much to praise in his life, neither 
did he find much to blame. He was 
certainly harmless, and that was some- 
thing — and as to his duties — (and life in 
the country, and especially at the Priory, 
seemed to him more a succession of duties 
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than anything else) — ^well, had he not 
fulfilled them ? Cottages, farms, improve- 
ments ! . . . . And then as to his higher 
duties ? — his duties to his neighbours, his 
moral duties to those below him, and Ms 
duty to his God? Where now were his 
young dreams of enthusiasm of what he 
would do when he came to man's estate— 
of the example he would set, the teaching 
he would give — of the fruit his talents 
should bear ? Had the fruit all rotted 
because the talents had been hid away 
somewhere too long and were forgotten ? 
And yet — ^how could he teach men or help 
them ? Was he a house set on a hill ? — 
was he a candle to give light to others ? 
Was not his life rather settUng down to a 
servile one — a worship of the great ones 
of the earth, be they never so idle or 
so vicious, only have they power? — a 
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taking — and a taking thankfully — ^what- 
ever crumbs of favour the gods of Society 
chose to throw him ? Had he not come 
to Featherbedfordshire to get on ? Per- 
haps it was not so much his own wish, 
as that he had been talked into it — ^had 
been given a shove behind and been told 
he must get on — and he had fallen into it. 
The sin was therefore just as much his 
own. 

He was virtually carrying out the 
amiable farce; he was acting the part 
of the despicable impostor. He gave a 
short bitter laugh as he thought it ; for, 
after all, what was this " getting on ? " 
What would be, in truth, the position 
he should create for himself if he realised 
his father's wildest expectations ? A net 
and a prison ! — he confessed it — more nar- 
row than that confining him now ; a state 
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where every action would be misjudged 
and weighed by Interference and blind 
Ignorance; a life where "appearances" 
would be his creed, his starting-point, 
and his miserable aim, as now they 
loomed over him, even thus early, a 
terrible cloud, darkening his steps, mis- 
constrmng his best actions, and narrowing 
his means for good more than poverty or 
obscurity could ever have done. When 
the world's opinion and appearances come 
in, then, indeed, Liberty and conscience 
may as well fly out. As he thought thus, 
the wind suddenly rose, wandering, as 
with sudden complaining, over the silent 
landscape. 

''Like the sigh of a troubled soul!" 
said Julius aloud. He was nervous 
and morbid to-day — too quickly alive to 
the veriest trifles — unlike himself. 
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The great troubled soul that had so 
suddenly awoke to a sense of its heavy 
sorrow moaned on over the valley; the 
sower stayed in his walk, and one or 
two of the sheep looked up from their 
browsing; the woman in the turnip-field 
gathered her poor shawl together — and 
then the wind died away. 

" We shall have rain to-night," 
thought Julius; and then, his reverie 
disturbed, he turned to pursue his walk 
to an outlying farm, where he had busi- 
ness to transact with the farmer. He 
was half-way up the hill then, and just 
as he set off he saw a woman's figure 
before him, following the sheep-path 
along the brow above him. Nero spied 
her first, for had not the lady a large 
dog with her? — and Nero saw certain 
combat and probable victory before him. 
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A dream, alas! doomed to sudden wak- 
ing, for Julius called him to heel ere he 
could challenge the foe. 

A smile stole over Julius Hawkshaw's 
face as he followed, for was not that 
Lady Fanny in front of him? Should 
he catch her up at the next stile, and 
then, face to face, throw some of her 
silly words hack in her teeth ? — there tell 
her he was not a pill-man, or at all the 
sort of man she had chosen to think him ? 
And yet, what did he care what she 
thought him? What did it matter, in 
fact, if she thought him chimney-sweeper 
or crossing-sweeper? But then, as he 
remembered her that day on her pony 
Snail. . . . Well, and if she were pretty, 
what on earth did it matter to him, 
Julius Hawshaw? After all, it did not 
seem a question whether he should catch 
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her up at that next stile; whether he 
could catch her up at all was the point. 
She had reached it now, and then — ^un- 
aware of any one behind — ^laying a little 
hand on the top, had tripped over in a 
minute, not showing so much of even 
her boot as she did when she was 
walking. 

"That is not like a London girl, at 
least!" thought he; "and no more is 
that ! " 

For now she was running, in mere 
blitheness of heart, with her dog beside 
her — a merry couple indeed 1 Julius 
might as well sit down on the stile, and 
restrain his disappointed dog and his 
feelings as He best could. 

For a moment he did stop, looking, 
and then trudged on along the path she 
had gone, with his head down, and 
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At last he reached the farm. 

It was a pile of buildings^ and there 
were some cottages near. One, a little 
way back from the rest, boasted of a trim 
garden in front. It was covered with ivy 
and was encircled with a thick high privet 
hedge, which effectually hid the occu- 
pants of the garden from the gaze of 
passers-by. The upper windows of the 
little house you could see; spotlessly 
white muslin curtains, with coquettish 
bows of ribbon tied as you see them 
abroad, adorned them ; and the top of 
the ivy-grown porch you could see also. 

But it was the farm, and its bams and 
outhouses, that Julius had come to see. 
They needed rebuilding, and he had come 
to estimate the necessary improvements 
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and the necessaxy outlay. The place 
seemed deserted enough, and he did not 
regret it, for he preferred to make his 
observations unaccompanied. Poultry 
cackling, ducks swimming in the pond, 
pigs frisking about amid the dirt of the 
farmyard, a horse in the stables, and a 
dog that resented Nero's invasion; a 
woman going in and out of the house, 
who looked inquiringly at Julius, as 
though she would like him to speak; 
some men in the field beyond. The 
garden was neat enough. Julius sat 
down for a moment to consider the 
place, and how much of it were worth 
keeping. The flowers were quite luxu- 
rious in colour and growth: hollyhocks 
and dahlias, mignonette and heUotrope, 
and many-shaded geraniums, with lines of 
calceolarias to give brightnessto the whole. 



So much decided, and Nero wagged his 
tail in approval. 

Women's voices hehind him ! 

Julius started. 

Quite close they were to him — just the 
other side of the privet hedge. 

And JuUus was in a rough sort of 
arbour, where the farmer's children loved 
to have their tea, and in the wooden back 
of the arbour, alas ! there was a hole. 

Alas ! but not for Julius. 

A pretty picture met his eye. 

Lady Fanny standing up, with a large 
painted ball in her raised hand, looking 
down on a beautiful woman who held 
a child on her knee. Lady Fanny's 
countenance was in shadow, that of her 
companion faced the dying light in the 
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sky; there was an appealing look for 
sympathy written on it. Lady Fanny 
was intent on the child. 

It was crooning and cooing away to 
her, stretching up its tiny arms for the 
baQ. 

"Every thing is a question of money 
nowadays, everywhere more or less, espe- 
cially in England." 

Lady Fanny did not answer. 

"Even honour, even a home, even a 
birthright too." 

"Do not say so," said Fanny sooth- 
ingly. 

The sad face did not brighten, only the 
dark eyes rested for an instant, with a 
softened expression in them, on Fanny's, 

" She would teach mother to smile, 
baby, if anybody could besides you 1 " 

"What is baby's name, mother?" 
asked Fanny. 



"Kate what?" 

A blush overspread the face, and she 
murmured, ** I caimot tell." 

Then Lady Fanny sat down on the 
bench beside her, and essayed to take her 
hand, but in vain ; for, with a passionate 
effort, she got up, and, burying her face in 
the child's soft neck, walked up and down 
with it with no gentle step. 

**You must forgive me, Kate!" said 
iiady Fanny, nervous and fearful lest she 
had offended. 

" Forgive you ! " And Kate came to a 
full stop in front of her, facing Julius, 
who was too much interested by the 
contrasts before him to move. "What 
should I forgive ? Is ifc not I who need 
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forgiveness? Listen 1 I tell you you 
should never have come to see me. I 
told you not, I begged you not, and yet — 
oh ! how I hoped that you would ! Why 
did you come ? " 

It was like a beautifal animal at bay, 
surrounded by difficulties, and yet with 
some sort of affection for her tormentors. 

" It was either your eyes, or the child's 
face. I forget which now," said Fanny 
looking up gravely, as though she were 
trying to remember the truth with her 
whole soul. 

'*It was not — " and Kate came a step 
nearer — ** tell me ! — ^it was not to preach 
and to try to make me better." 

** I have not a tract about me ! " said 
Fanny, jumping up with alacrity and 
shaking her dress. "There! you have 
smiled at last 1 " 
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" Because — I am not really — ^bad — and 
I hate that — only people don't under- 
stand." 

** Come and sit down." 

^*You ought not to have come;" still 
holding aloof. 

*' But now that I have come, be kind 
tomel" 

*^ Be kind ! Dear God, hear that ! Be 
kind — I — to be kind ! Yes, yes. But — ^no 
one should be kind to me ! " 

And then some tears, too long denied, 
stole down her pretty face. 

JuUus thought he ought to go, but how 
move now without being heard by them ? 

'' Tell me aU about it 1 " 

'* This much I will tell you," said she. 
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with sudden excitement, you ought not 
to have come. No one visits me ; I am 
the pariah of the place ; I am worse than 
nothing! No one trusts me. The very 
shopkeepers . . . ." 

^'No, no, Kate!" 

*' But it is true. And this is no place 
for you ! " 

Even Julius thought Lady Fanny 
ought to go. But Lady Fanny held 
her ground. 

** Nonsense, Kate, give me the child 
to hold. I came late enough, to please 
you. No one can see me, and I shall go 
home in the dark.'' 

" And you are not afraid ? " 

" Afraid ! no ; what should I fear ? " 

There, with the daylight waning 
around them, they sat silent awhile ; 
then, with low voice, Kate murmured in 
a broken voice — 
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" So soon done ! So easily won ! So 
foolishly fallen! So bitterly repented! 
and now — alone ! " 

"Left?" put in Fanny, qnestioniug 
laconically, while she tried to hide the 
hot blush that stole to her cheek, in 
the child's curly hair. 

" Yes. And yet, you know, I think he 
loves me still.'' 

" Never doubt it," whispered Fanny, 
without precedent, poor child! save her 
own good faith in manhood. 

" I ran away from home, for him. 
Mother died before I can remember. 
Father is a Dissenting preacher, stem, 
cold as charity, and unforgiving. I 
never admired his goodness. What cold, 
dark, hopeless days they were I I try to 
make myseK wish for them sometimes 
now, but I cannot I Yet, one ought to 
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^sli to be good. But there was no 
l>eanty in his goodness. His Ufe was 
So stem, so narrow, he was so suspicious, 
So uncharitable ! I was alone so much ; 
1 was so dull I And then I met him " 

"Where?" 

"At church. No; — but there was 
a Catholic church near us in London, 
and it was so warm, so beautiful, so 
bright ! — and I — I used to steal in, and 
kneel there. I was no Catholic ; but God 
seemed to be near me there, and the 
people all looked so happy and so earnest, 
and they used to look kindly at me too, 
more kindly at least than anybody else 
did." 

" And he was a Catholic ? " 

"No. But I used to go there to a 
comer, as I say, to pray. There was 
a beautiful carved angel just above. 
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with a smile, and I nsed to go there. 
And he came once to see the church — 
this is what he said afterwards to me — 
and then he saw me, looking at the 
angel. And he did not know which he 
liked to look at most, me or the angel. 
And he came again to see the angel, 
and then he saw me again too. Then he 
followed me home. He said this hap- 
pened two or three times, but I never 
saw him. At last, once, as I was walk- 
ing fast, I dropped the little Prayer-book 
that I used to carry, and when I turned 
for it, there he was, and he picked it up, 
and gave it me with a smile, and with 
his hat off, as only gentlemen do. We, 
poorer people, are not used to those 
pretty ways. I did not go next day for 
fear of father, or for fear of meeting him, 
I don't know which. And then when I 
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^ent again, there lie was in the porch, 

Waiting for me, and he smiled as I passed 

him. Then I did not see him for weeks, 

&nd at last there he was again, asking 

too if he might come a few steps with 

me. And he talked so easily, and so 

naturally. . . . That was how it began ! " 

" Well, see ! — ^baby has gone to sleep." 

" And then after that I saw him every 

day, and then in the summer evenings 

we took long walks. Father never missed 

me, and I grew happier every day. Oh ! 

believe it, there was nothing wrong then ! 

He did me good ; he told me so much ; 

he let me see all he wished and dreamed. 

He is noble — only — ^well — and he loved 

me then ! How his face lightened when 

I came! — how he looked, and how he 

listened, how he let me talk ! And then 

— at last — ^I ran away with him. By- 



friends heard of me, he said, they would 
separate us. Would not I come with 
him ? Would not I trust him — the best 
and kindest and truest I had ever met-for 
all my life long ? And I — ^how could I 
look into his eyes and not trust him? 
And so I went — ^left father, the chapel, 
and home, left respectability, and, I sup- 
pose, goodness — only that he seemed to 
me goodness then — and now, here I am, 
not fit to be spoken to, not fit for you 
to come near. And poor baby there ..." 

*' But, you see him now ? " 

**Not lately. He is abroad, he says. 
He sends me money. He says we shall 
marry yet. Sometimes I think he loves 
me stm I " 

And you?'* 
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" I — oh, yes, I love him — poor thing ! " 
Poor thing! was this what the pride 

and exaltation of life had come to ? 

Fanny lifted a desperate blank face to 

Kate's. 

** But — ^I should not tell you ! Only 
this is what they do, you see. They 
make themselves charming, they hide all 
their faults, they give themselves good- 
ness, they answer quick to every thought, 
or need, or higher hope you ever felt; 
they use their prettiest words, and their 
prettiest ways; they flatter you, they 
consider you, they call themselves slaves, 
they spread a sort of glamour of enchant- 
ment — a great falsehood it is really — round 
themselves and you ; they lay themselves 
out to take your eye ; they paint life 
diflferent from what it is — they paint truth, 
honour, goodness, in glaringly false and 



Well, yon are doomed, but they are 
free!" 

'' Not really free, Kate ? " 
"Free, as far as the world is con- 
cerned." 

"Yes, sometimes. But, you would 
marry him, Kate ? *' 
"Yes, for baby's sake." 
" Not for your own, nor for his ? " 
'* I am nothing, and he — ^well, I ihirik 
he may be too high in the world for me. 
Perhaps it would be misery for biTn by- 
and-by." 

" But— if he loves you ? " 
'^ Ay, and I love him, poor thing ! " 
Unaccountable phrase to Fanny's ears. 
'^Poor thing!" Was it possible that Kate, 
looking through all the glamour of success 
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and position, saw only a failing, weak 
human being — a " poor thing ! " 

**You should go home," said Kate, 
breaking silence^ 

Fanny rose. 

*' And you will not come again?'* 
There was a quiver in her voice. 

" Of course I shall. To whom, if not 
to you?" 

Kate took both her hands for a 
moment. 

" You are good! Will you tell me your 
name?" 

** Yes," said Fanny, surprised that she 
did not know it. Everybody knew her 
so well for miles round. *' Lady Fanny 
FitzMorris." 

^' Lady Fanny FitzMorris ! " repeated 
the other bewildered. 

'' Yes." 

VOL. I. I . 
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Julius saw a strange emotion pass over 
Kate's face. 

" Good-bye. I think you will not come 
agaiQ — ^not ever. Good-bye." 

*^ Trust me, I shall," said Fanny, 
lightly. 

And she moved away quickly, calling 
her dog to follow. 

Kate went into the house with the 
child, and Julius — farm buildings and 
business all forgotten — rose too. 

Outside, a few paces off, who should 
Fanny meet, but her brother. Lord 
Dalton. 

'^HaUo,Fan!" 

^'What! you here?" 

Both executed unconsciously some- 
thing of a guilty start. 

" A very rheumatic old woman up here," 
Julius heard her say, ^^ and I was obliged 
to come." 
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Perhaps she wanted to keep her brother 
away. Perhaps, she could hardly confess," 
thought Julius, as he saw them walk 
away together. 

He watched them long. 

His wood nymph was very different 
from what he had first imagined her to 
be. He was not angry nor vexed with 
her now. There was kindness enough 
beneath her merriment. 




CHAPTEE VI. 

The week for the annnal shooting-party 
at Kirkcudbright had arrived, and the 
house was as fall as it could hold. Not 
having much money to spare, Lord and 
Lady Kirkcudbright had of late years 
confined their country hospitahty to this 
one week. Some few isolated days, when 
shooting was oflfered to a stray man or 
*wo, there were besides, but this was the 
^^iy time when anything like a party was 
Siven, and the energies of the whole 
family tended thereto from the end of 
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one October to the beginning of the 
next. No probable catch or useful dow- 
ager escaped Lady Kirkcudbright's eye, 
or was not honoured, if not early in the 
season, at least before August, with a 
condescending smile, and, "I hope you 
will come to us in the autumn." 

As if September to December were 
the limits of her hospitality, instead of 
consisting only of that one crowded week 
in November 1 

And the girls did likewise. No friend 
to whom they owed invitations, no gay 
acquaintance of the London season for 
whom they felt a liking, but they tried 
to squeeze her or him into that week in 
November. 

Lord Dalton also. Had any one lent him 
money or signed a bill for him ; was there 
any one of whom he was going to try to 
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borrow money ; was there a frisky matron 
to whom he had taken a fancy — ^to hiTn 
also came the ineyitable consolation : 
*^I suppose my father wonld ask them 
for me in November." 

And Dick too. Dick had many friends, 
who aU wanted to shoot or to hunt, or a 
day or two out of town, and there was 
always a tribe of these to come in 
November. 

Then Lord Kirkcudbright himself. 
Eacing men, hunting men, odd sorts of 
all sorts of men, old friends — aU "rare 
good fellows," as his lordship used to say. 
*^ Papa's old fogies " said the rest, and 
they used to try to limit him, but without 
much success. 

Such was the nondescript tribe who 
had answered the invitations from differ- 
ent members of the family in the affirm- 
ative. 
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A man-cook had been engaged for the 
week, and waiters from town, all tall, well- 
proportioned men, chosen with an eye to 
fit the suits of livery which were always 
kept to clothe temporary additions to the 
establishment on special occasions such 
as this, or in the event of a large dinner- 
party in London in the season. 

Fanny FitzMorris's heart began to fail 
her as she went down to the drawing- 
room before dinner that first night. 
She seemed to know beforehand how 
every one would look and what every one 
would say, and how she herself would be 
expected to look. Perhaps everything 
would go wrong ; perhaps it would be 
very dull. No one she especially cared for 
was there, and she felt no special interest 
in the proceedings. Old Lord Swansea, 
who wanted a young wife, was to be there ; 
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and then, too, Mr. Hawkshaw had heen 
asked to dinei and sleep, and shoot ; and 
she. Lady Fanny FitzMorris, would hke 
to know how she was to behave towards 
him. There was a prejudice against him 
throughout the household ; nobody felt it 
more strongly than she did. 

**And with good cause," said she to 
herself. ^^ How dreadful it will be having 
to be introduced to him by mother before 
every one else, and to bow gravely as if 
I had never seen him before ! Suppose 

he should put out his hand and say 

Those people always do put out their 
hands." 

By this time the drawing-room door 
was open, and she was already within. 

A buzz of talking ; men in a knot near 
the door, who made way for her with a 
start as though she carried some in- 
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fections disease about with her ; a couple 
tare and there, talking as desultorily as 
people always do before dinner, for fear 
of trespassing on conversation which will 
be too precious in an hour's time, when 
they are wedged in hopelessly, and are 
being rendered gradually imbecile by 
smells of dishes, and heat and noise ; 
and two or three dowagers, at anchor 
in large arm-chairs, eyeing everybody 
through eye-glasses or with quick eagle 
glances, and finding out, as best they 
can, what everybody has, and who every- 
body is. 

But there was no Juhus Hawkshaw. 

Fanny breathed more freely, and moved 
off to a further end of the room, where 
a low seat in a window offered tempting 
retirement. 

And still he came not. 



to smile mischievously ; Dick looked 
angry; while Lord Kirkcudbright pulled 
his watch out of his pocket two or three 
times, and opened and shut it with an 
ominous snap, without noticing the time. 

^^ Who is it, my dear ? " asked Lady 
Castletree, of Lady Kirkcudbright, in a 
stage whisper, leaning over to her. 

*' Oh, only a young man ! " said the 
hostess, not sure whether she should 
explain much about him to her guests 
or not. 

'' Oh ! '* answered Lady Castletree, 
arching her neck ; " the most precious 
and most rare treasure there is nowa- 
days. Of course, he's late ! " 

^*He has no business to be," rejoined 
Lady Kirkcudbright, smiling. 
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" Why ? Is he very poor, or married, 
or in some other disgrace ? " 

*^. No, no — ^not that ! He is a catch ; 
in fact — ^£20,000 a year; but he has no 
position — ^is nobody very particular." 

" My dear soul, ^220,000 a year I No 
wonder he is late ! H se fait prier t You, 
with three daughters, and to say he is 
nobody very particular ! Do young men 
with je20,000 a year grow here in your 
county as thick as turnips or potatoes, 
that you treat them so carelessly? " 

Now, pride being the acknowledged and 
cherished failing of the Kirkcudbrights, 
it scarcely needed so much fuel to start 
Lady Kirkcudbright's resentment into 
flame; and, oddly enough, as everyone 
else's prejudice against JuHus increased, 
Fanny, quietly Kstening in the comer, 
felt sorry for him, and inclined, for the 
first time, to take his part. 



as he walked across the hall after the 
butler, had not yet made up his mind 
how to meet Lady Fanny. 

'* If she has any sense," thought he to 
himself, as he heard himself announced, 
and noted the hush that followed the 
sound of his name, **if she has any sense 
she will come forward herself and speak 
to me without any more bother." 

But there was only Lord Kirkcudbright 
disentanghng himseK from the group of 
men with whom he had been conversing, 
and coming hurriedly to meet him. 

*' How do, how do ? Glad you've 
foimd your way here. This is Lady Kirk- 
cudbright, Mr. Hawkshaw ! " 

And then his lordship, feeling he had 
done his duty, retired, and Julius was 
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left standing in front of Lady Kirkcud- 
bright, who had also subsided on to her 
sofa suddenly, when she heard her last 
guest announced, and knew that her 
party was made up. 

And then Julius began to feel a little 
nervous, for he knew he could have 
nothing in common with his pompous, 
rather frigid hostess, and, moreover, every 
one in the room was looking at him. 

That the men were saying, *^ Deuced 
handsome young fellow!" the dowagers 
nodding approvingly over the charming 
addition to their party that dear Lady 
Kirkcudbright had provided; and that 
the girls were all thinking, '^What a 
good-looking young man 1 " he could not 
know, or, perhaps, he might have felt 
more confidence. Nor could he see Lady 
Castletree's benignant smile, or the 



might not have felt nervous at all. 

*^ It is a dark night, I fear, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw." 

And the assembly bent forward for the 
answer. 

** Oh, no ; not particularly, Lady Kirk- 
cudbright I " 

*' Those lanes are dangerous in the 
dark.'' 

'^ Ah !' perhaps, your ladyship." 

There was a dead pause. 

*'But you sleep here, I think, for 
shooting to-morrow ? " 

*^Ah! thank you, no. I told Lord 
Kirkcudbright if he would allow me " 

And then Julius stammered through a 
long speech about preferring to come 
back in the morning, early post business, 
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and spoke very loud, so that every oue 
could hear and no one else could talk 
comfortably. Lady Kirkcudbright looked 
him well over while he made it. Hitherto 
she had given no opinion respecting Mr. 
Hawkshaw had refrained carefully from 
aU natural expressions of antipathy against 
self-made men, had permitted herself no 
small jokes on the subject of wealthy 
marriages, had told herself she would see 
the man first, and would then steer her 
ship containing her penniless daughters 
according to an unbiassed judgment. 

Now, as he stood before her there, con- 
fased and stammering, shifting himself 
from one foot to the other, the worldly 
woman, powerful in cunning, could not 
repress the thought — 

"You are a poor creature! I could 
cut out your future for you as I liked — if 
I liked." 
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Good-looking, yes; but lie had called 
her " your ladyship " to her face, gravely, 
servilely, as a bailiff or an agent might. 

He might say " ma'am " next ! 

Oh no! not for her daughters — not even 
for the youngest ! Lady Kirkcudbright 
was too proud. Some mothers might 
do it; they might reserve him for their 
youngest, keep him near them, educate 
him up as it were, start him in society, and 
then let h\m take one — ^the last, the least, 
the plainest. But, oh no — ^not one of 
hers. It would kill her. She could not 
do it. 

The announcement of dinner recalled 
her from her dreams, and the guests 
paired off under her direction. Lady 
Castletree had gone, Lord Dalton and 
Dick were both disposed of, and then 
suddenly Fanny saw that her mother 
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became confased, and stepped out of 
her retreat to help her. 

The fact was, there was Julius Hawk- 
shaw, confronting Lady Kirkcudbright, 
but on her list, which she held in her 
hand, he was not. He had been entirely 
forgotten. She did not see for a moment 
what to do with him. 

Seeing Fanny was the rope that saved 
her from drowning. She had been accus- 
tomed to send the girls in anyhow — by 
themselves, or together, after her, or 
with any one that every one else dis- 
liked — just as they were wanted, in fact. 
Now Fanny was a godsend. 

^^Mr. Hawkshaw, will you take my 
daughter?" 

^^Lady Fanny Kirkcudbright?" said 
Julius, stepping across to Fanny, and 
making this heinous slip in his glad 

VOL. I. K 



said. He thought for a moment that 
Famiy must have told them she had 
seen him before. 

But Fanny was dignified and silent as 
she took his arm and walked with him 
across the hall. Only, at the door of the 
dining-room, she turned her face to his, 
and said — 

** My name is Fanny FitzMorris— not 
Kirkcudbright." 

'^ I know," said he, confidentially. 

^^You said the other. Let me see: 
we shall have to sit together, I suppose." 

'^Oh, Fanny, wasn't that funny?" 
whispered Kate to her sister, as she 
passed on to her place. 

Fanny, looking up, saw that JuUus 
heard. 
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After all, she could not help it ; she did 
not care. She could not take a pill-man 
under her protection, 

Julius was hot and flushed — ^he was 
beginning at a disadvantage. Yet he 
never doubted, and, for her part, no more 
did Fanny, that before dinner was over 
something would have to be said about 
their first meeting. Yet — ^let it come 
when it might — ^for the present he was 
sitting next her, and was content to 
wait. 

In his heart, he felt irritated. The 
whole affair jarred upon him. He did 
not like the Kirkcudbrights, or their class, 
or their way of doing things; he had come 
in fact, on principle, to show them what 
good sort of fellows he and those like 
him were. Yet — ^he would be civil to 
Lady Fanny. 



He had a theoiy of his own about Lorcl 
Dahon. Perhaps presently he should be 
able to make out which of all those young 
men sitting round the table, Lord Dalton 
was. 

Fanny finished her soup in silence, 
even began her fish, then seeing Lady 
Castletree*s calculating eye-glass fixed 
upon her, resolved to give that anxious 
mother subject for conjecture. The spirit 
of mischief sometimes ran so high in 
Fanny's heart that prudence and dignity 
were for the time scattered to the winds. 

To ignore everythiug iq the past was 
the only safe line ; her questions, her 
whole conversation must be directed to 
the future. How to begin ? 

^'I wonder what his line is," thought 
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she to herself ; and indulged herself with 
a quiet glance at his face, as she was 
apparently busy with the turbot on her 
plate. 

He, too, was probably deeply engaged 
with his turbot. But he was nothing of 
the sort. 

His eyes were fixed on her face; he 
was leaning slightly back in his chair, 
and he was calculating his future line of 
conversation probably just as carefully as 
she was. 

Back to her plate went Fanny's wan- 
dering eyes, and a guilty flush uncon- 
trollably spread itself over her cheek. 

'' Salt, Lady Fanny FitzMorris ? " 

Now, the salt she would not have 
minded so much, but — the man was 
laughing. 

He was probably thinking at this 



remarked to Nero that such a dreadful 
man as Mr. Hawkshaw could never own 
such a handsome dog as he was. 

'' No salt, thank you I " 

*^ Don't you take it ? " 

(*' Take ! Why can't he say ' have,' or 
* eat,' as every one does," thought she.) 

*' Never." 

'^ That is very unwholesome." 

'' Oh 1 " 

'* They say that if you are shipwrecked, 
or — I am thinking just now of the Siege 
of Metz — that the greatest deprivation 
you can suffer is the absence of salt." 

^^ Do you often think of the- Siege of 
Metz ? " 

'' Not often." 

The entrees were being handed round 
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now, and Fanny watited some salt dread- 
fully, but she would have died sooner than 
have asked for it. 

She turned away to talk to old Lord 
Tarleton, who sat on the other side of 
her. He was one of her father's dearest 
and most intimate friends, and no more 
overburdened with ready money than was 
her own dear father. 

*' Oh ! so now you, are going to give the 
old fellow a turn, are you, httle Fan ? I 
thought I was too deep-dyed an old sinner 
for you, eh?" 

'* It is nice to hear your chaff again, 
Lord Tarleton." 

" Hasn't he any ? " 

"Ihkeyoubest." 

The old man chuckled. 

'* Goats and sheep ! Goats and sheep ! 
You should not choose the old goat on 
your left hand." 
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^'Hush! he'll believe you are very 
wicked, if you talk like thjs." 

'^ Well, you like wicked people." 

"After aU, people wlio have tripped 
just a little are ever so much more fun 
than your faultlessly immaculate people." 

*^ Oh, come ! come ! this is flat heresy. 
As your father's friend, I cannot hear 
this." 

*^I don't like sanctities." 

" You see that the trippers — goats, for 
instance, like myseK — ^know that they 
require indulgence, and so they do as 
they would be done by, and extend it 
freely to every one about them." 

*'Yes, you hardly ever hear a really 
^ fast ' person say anything ill-natured." 

" They tolerate as they hope to be 
tolerated; while your sanctities are 
regular hollies, for prickles, self-confi- 
dence, and unapproachableness." 
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*' So now we know which we prefer." 

*' No liberties, miss ! Seriously, Fanny, 
ion't yon ever be ' fast.' " 

"No fear. But I am offended that 
you should dream it possible." 

Impossible, however, to go on longer 
^thout salt, and Julius, seeing her 
dilemma, quietly put it before her. 

After aU, she had better take it; it 
saved trouble. Would he be mean, as 
he had a right to be, and remind her 
that she had told a direct falsehood just 
now, when she had said that she never 
took salt ? 

'* Which is your brother. Lord Dal- 
ton ? " 

'^ He is sitting opposite you." 

Yes, there he was. He recognised him 
now — ^the same pink-faced, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, good-looking, dilettante young 



plenty of life, but plenty of weakness 
too 1 

'^ And, Lady Fanny, would you furthet 
enlighten my Cimmerian darkness, and 
tell me who the lady is beside him ? " 

*' Cimmerian I I thought the room was 
tolerably well lighted for once." 

** I said nothing about the room. I 
spoke of myself." 

Julius was getting angry. Why was 
he to be spoken to thus ? 

^' Oh ! I beg your pardon. The lady 
is Lady Castletree ; one daughter is next 
you, the other is over there." 

And she pointed to the two hopeful 
expectant-looking yoimg ladies. 

^'And their name is — Castle-bough, 
branch, twig — or what ? " 
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"No. Castletree; same as their 

Mother. They have — ^no — at least " 

Fanny was just discovering" that he 
^as laughing at them for being so par- 
ticular about their paltry names and 
titles. After all, perhaps he was right ! 
He was disagreeable, but he was her 
father*s guest, and it behoved her to be 
civil to him. Besides, there was Lady 
Castletree looking at them again. Oh! 
she would talk away now, nineteen to his 
dozen. 

She smiled unconsciously as she turned 
to him, and then he saw her again as he 
had seen her in the garden with Kate, 
kind and thoughtful and tender. 

*^ I believe you hate humbug. Lady 
Fanny." 

(This sounded like approaching the 
subject of Nero and Snail. She must 
ignore all suggestions respecting them.) 



I never humbug any one else, and I 
those who humbug me.. But, I do love 
my friends, my real friends, and I wouli 
do anything in the world for them. Yet 
I believe that life, as it is generally hved 
in our atmosphere, is mostly made up of 
humbug." 

'^ That depends on one's self, of course. 
But — friends I Have you many friends ? '' 

**Yes; a great many. I always know 
a friend at first sight." 

^'Ohl do you?" 

^*Yes," she went on hurriedly. "A 
first impression is a very good thing to 
go by, I think. I always make up my 
mind at once." 

*^ Ideals, in fact." 

'^Oh, ideals! No. I never have an 
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ideal now ; a mere shadow, which always 
Vanishes when the fall light comes on it. 
But one can judge by a hundred things — 
instinct, expression, first ; and then life, 
occupation. As the man, so the trade, 
you know." 

"Pills, for instance." 
. He said it gazing up fixedly at the 
chandelier'; then, receiving no answer, 
looked round cautiously to see her down- 
cast face absolutely crimson. 

And then he thought he had been 
ungenerous, and banished the smile from 
his countenance, as he tried to piece 
together the broken thread of conver- 
sation. 

^^ But, we were talking of friends " 

^'It is better not to say anything at 
all about anybody, I suppose," said she 
doggedly. 



•• Better stick to things, inanim^^ 
things, or animals; Nero-^ — " 

*' But there are some people's concen^^ 
that are public property." 

*' Yes : an explosion — or last trial — of 
poUtics — or Tichbome. Tichbome is 
always safe. Or, if a new neighbour, 
whom nobody knows, comes into the 
coun " 

''After all, one's friends give one a 
great deal of trouble. Sometimes I wish 
I knew no one in the world." 

*' My friends have dragged me through 
a great deal of mud in the course of my 
hfe." 

'' Very likely ; work that costs nothing 
to do is worth little when done. You need 
not let the mud stick to you, however." 
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*'That, unfortunately, is one of its 
properties." 

*'Then your powers of resistance, or 
of superiority, are very small. Perhaps, 
liowever, mud is your element, too." 

" Women are lighter than men, do not 
sink so fast, and can rise sooner." 

'*Yes — to be serious — ^in any trouble, 
I would sooner appeal to a woman than 
to a man." 

'* I think you are wrong." 

*' A man is so seldom in earnest about 
helping one. A man laughs where a 
woman cries, till it touches him per- 
sonally, when he begins by voting it ^ a 
confounded bore,' and ends by running 
away." 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " said Lord Tarleton 
from the other side, and smiled across to 
Julius as he spoke. *^ We poor men may 
expect small mercy at your hands." 



before your wedding-day." 

" Papa is talking politics ; they mus^^ 
be hard up/' 

" And Lady Castletree sentiment." 

** Oh, let me hear ! I love sentiment.^' 

'*I wish, certainly, that every one 
would not die so fast,'- said Lord Dalton. 

'^ It makes me feel surer of heaven here- 
after. So many chapters left unfinished, 
so many threads left tangled and hang- 
ing, so many words unsaid — must be 
meant to be ended somewhere, must be 
meant to be set straight somehow." 

** And now listen to papa." 

** Doubtless France's greatness has 
been the secret of her fall," said the un- 
conscious host. " Undue pride, undue 
confidence, were hers, and enemies and 
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euYj more than any nation ever had, 
were hers." 

" Save, perhaps, ancient Kome," said a 
cheery-looking man, as he sipped his 
wine. 

" But then Kome's enemies lacked the 
power and the knowledge which European 
nations in later days could make their 
own. Kevenge was impotent then; in 
modem times it sharpened edges that 
had rusted from disuse, awoke powers 
that had long lain dormant. Napoleon 
led France to victory, but decay and 
defeat followed behind.'' 

"And now listen to mamma and her 
ambassador." 

" For you see. Lady Kirkcudbright, the 
world is only like a teetotum set on a 
balance, or like a see-saw on a board; when 
one end is up the other must go down." 
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to be folfiUed; when one has the power 
the rest must go without." 

'^ It is a wise dispensation of Providence, 
however, in which the hmit of progress is 
hidden from our eyes." 

**Iiike so much water put in a large 
shallow vessel, when decently covering 
one part of the bottom, the rest is left 

*' They don't always talk so grandly as 
that,*' said Fanny, **and, for my part, 
though I don't approve of scandal, you can 
see Lady Castletree and little Mrs. East 
are talking it now across poor Dick ; yet I 
do think, Katie, and I, and Dick, and even 
Dal ton (talking so foolishly to Madame 
Dnmouriez) have much more fun than 
those people on stilts." 
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** Stilts are very good things to get 
up on now and then, if you can manage 
it." 

Why did Lord Tarleton say that? 
Just then Lady Kirkcudbright gave the 
signal of departure, and if he had not 
made that little speech Fanny would 
have smiled on Julius, as he rose to let 
her pass. As it was, she thought that 
perhaps she had been too famiUar, and 
she, too, would get up on her stilts. She 
looked away from him as she passed by. 

Afterwards they danced in the great 
hall. 

There were flowers and lights, and the 
carving was lighted up by the flames of 
the great fire that shone vividly through 
the glass screen. Overhead the old pic- 
tures smiled down in mild content on 
the revellers. 



doors, whioh were thrown back tinder the 
archway. 

" With you 1 " said he. 

In fact he had been watching her 
flitting about all the evening, thinking of 
every one's amusement rather than of her 
own. A very fairy, a good fairy, a bearer 
of light and happiness she seemed. 

"You refuse?" 

"No, I don't." 

So he passed his arm round her, and 
led her off to the tune of the valse. 

One mad valse with his fairy in his 
arms ! Was there ever a fairy so light, 
so beautiful, and so human too ? 

They smiled at each other as they 
paused. 

" Goodness ! how this man dances ! It 
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is delicious! Did any one see me? I 
don't mind, we went so well/* 

** Is it peace or is it war, Lady Fanny?" 
and Julius looked into her eyes for 
answer. 

" Peace." 

She smiled into his as she said it. 

Twice more they danced together, and 
then Lady Fanny offered, with her 
hostess' manner on, to find him another 
partner if he wished. 

But he declined ; he should dance no 
more that night. " I never dance without 
some powerful attraction." 

And though Lady Fanny walked away 
apparently annoyed, there was a soft 
feeling of flattered vanity at her heart, 
which she never endeavoured to subdue. 

That night, as Julius drove home, he 
saw fairies everywhere, elves in rings. 



^^j nam ; and ruling all, was one in a 
white dress, such as Fanny had worn, 
with a gold wand, and that one he called 
his " Fairy Queen." 




CHAPTEE Vn, 

" But evidently the fairy has got far 
beyond my mortal ken," acknowledged 
Juhus to himself, as he returned from 
his day's shooting at Kirkcudbright, not 
having seen Fanny. 

Some of the other ladies had come out 
with the luncheon — Miss St. Helens and 
Katie, with the sprightly Httle Madame 
Dumouriez with whom Lord Dalton had 
seemed so much taken up ; but no Lady 
Fanny. Not that Julius cared so very 
much, of course, only as he had stood on 
the steps of the Priory, smoking his cigar 



mare that he was going to drive in the T 
cart — and that she should admire her. 

Now, as he stood on the steps again, 
the day done and the sport over, it was a 
little unpleasant to think that she had not 
seen the mare, and that she had not cared 
to see him. 

Yet, on the whole, he had not done 
badly. He had shot well; and had 
contributed his full share to the weU- 
fiUed bag. 

Moreover, he had not shot bis host, or 
even a beater, and this, considering the 
bHnd state of the country, was a subject 
of congratulation. 

Then, also, he felt he had held his 
own with them all, and that he had 
gained in their estimation by his day. 
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He had talked about Oxford with Lord 
Dalton, about Parliament with Dick, not 
caring much whether his LiberaUsm had 
an unpleasant flavour in Dick's nostrils 
or not, had gone into drainage with Lord 
Kirkcudbright, racing with Lord Tarleton, 
and hunting generally. 

He felt a little elated by his success; 
he was glad he was such a near neighbour 
to Kirkcudbright. 

'* There is something very pleasant 
about good society," said he, as he 
scraped the mud off his boots carefully. 
** I am sorry now I did not stay the 
night ; I should have seen them all at 
breakfast." 

He had refused the extra hospitality, 
partly in a spirit of independence, and 
partly to show that he lived quite near 
— ^next door, in fact. 



for rather a long time. 

Now that was over, and he felt almost 
intimate at Kirkcudbright. 

" I wonder," he added to himself, ** why 
one goes down much sooner with the men 
than with the ladies. Women think so 
much of trifles, I suppose ; trifles so small 
that one cannot learn them. But there 
was that fellow last night dancing about, 
whom they all called * Harry.' I don't 
know his other name. He was no rela- 
tion, I am sure, but they all called him 
Harry — even Lady Kirkcudbright and 
Lady Fanny. And Lady Fanny ran up 
to him always when she wanted anything, 
and they walked about hand in hand. He 
was not good-looking, or anything, but he 
seemed lively, and — and — Lord Dalton 
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called him ' old Haxry.' Well !— I liked 
him too — old Harry ! " 

Then Julius went in, took off his wet 
boots, and, coming down to his own room 
again, found a letter from his mother. 

"What does the old lady want, I 
wonder?" 

This was her suggestion — 

" Mt Dear Boy, 

" Your father thinks I want 
change, and as IVe no idea of philander- 
ing about for change without some sort 
of object at the other end of my tether, I 
think I cannot better combine duty and 
pleasure, and so kill two birds with one 
stone, than by coming to pay you a visit. 
Your papa won't let me come by myself, 
so he, and I, and your sister will be at 
your station on Friday, 10th, at half-past 
four o'clock. 



must be lots for me and Mary to help you 
with, and your father can put you right 
about the farm. 

** Your loving Mother, 

"Elizabeth Hawkshaw. 
" P.S.— Lots of luggage ! '' 

Now Julius was a very good son, was 
fond of his parents ; but just now he was 
hardly delighted at the prospect of this 
visit. Just now, of all times, when he 
was beginning to feel his feet, and was 
striking out on a new line of his own, 
interference seemed to him as if it would 
be unbearable. Could he ignore the 
letter, and pretend absence from home ? 
But still they would come. Friday, the 
10th, was the very next day, and there 
was only time for a telegram. 
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Should he really absent himself from 
home, and leave the coast clear for them. 
But stiU they would come : he had better 
stick to the ship; they might go about 
calling. in the neighbourhood, and make 
no end of mistakes. Suppose they went 
to Kirkcudbright . . . suppose ... in fact, 
till he were established a little more 
firmly, he had rather that nobody should 
see them just yet. 

Should he send a telegram, and say he 
was iU and unable to receive them? Why, 
his mother would come aU the quicker ! 
Could he say the painting was not yet 
finished, or the walls of the bedrooms not 
dry? Unfortimately, his parents knew 
he had had some men staying with him. 

"No; aU the lies in the world won't 
get me out of it.'* 

He passed a restless night, and next 



warm embrace, and heard again her well- 
known earnest bass voice — 

*^ Oh ! my dear boy, do I indeed see 
you once more ? " 

But it was but the beginning of 
troubles, he knew. 

Behind stood Moll — ^tall, dark, mascu- 
line Moll — calmly waiting for her mother's 
effusion to be over before her turn should 
come; and behind her again was his 
father — short, red-faced, beaming with 
life, smiles, and activity, already sniffing 
about in every comer of the hall, losing 
no time in making his observations, 
^* while his wife and his gal and Julius 
were making fools of themselves ! " 

*' The place quite smeUs of art and 
taste and what the people call the hele- 
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gancies of life I " said he. " Oh I you 
are the boy to get on, that you are, Ju ! " 

And he clapped his son on the back 
while he beamed into his face his intense 
satisfaction at all that he saw. 

** Glad you like it, father." 

" "Why, you have got quite a 'andsome 
'ome 'ere, I do declare ! " said Mrs. 
Hawkshaw, returning from a tour of in- 
spection round the rooms, and entering 
the drawing-room as she spoke. **The 
next thing will be a little wife, won't 
it MoU ? Why, there's tea ! You are 
getting on, Ju ! — quite fashionable ; — 
and the best china cups, as if we were 
company ! " 

**I have poured you out some, mother," 
said Moll, who had already installed her- 
self as Juhus's deputy. 

She was a peculiarly quiet young 



her temper was ttncertaiii, you would not 
be astonished, judging from appearances. 

** Lots of buttered toast, I hope ! " said 
Mrs. Hawkshaw. 

** No ; only biscuits." 

**I'll ring for some buttered toast, 
mother." 

The aristocratic footman appeared. 
Julius thought he detected disgusted sur- 
prise in his countenance. 

" Bring some buttered toast." 

" And let there be lots of butter, Ju ! 
I like it reeking with butter, quite 
soaked ! " 

After all, when it came, their spirits 
calmed down, and there was some ap- 
proach at comfort and conversation. 

*' You have altered the house and place 
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indeed, Ju, since I was here! " said Lis 
father, sitting down. 

**Yes — ^indeed. Quite a large para- 
dise ! " said Moll. 

"I should like those statues to have 
some petticoats on, my boy," said his 
mother, with her mouth full of toast 
inside and running down with the butter 
outside, '* and then I could find no fault 
at all. They are downright indecent ! " 

'' Oh, Liz, you ain't used to 'em, that's 
all ! " said Mr. Hawkshaw, senior. 

*' We must alter the furniture a little, 
musn't we, mother? — ^it's stiff." 

** Yes — like a bachelor. But I daresay 
that will soon be altered. Now, tell me, 
Ju — are there many grandees about here ? " 

** Grandees, mother ? " 

" Say * swells,' Liz. That's what you 
mean." 
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" But, now, that Marquis of Kirkcud- 
bright, Ju, what's he like ? Another drop 
of tea I'U take ! " 

'' Oh, a good sort of fellow, father." 

^* He ! he ! I like that. To hear my 
boy calling the Marquis of Kirkcudbright 
* a good sort of fellow,' it makes me cry 
with laughing, that it does ! " 

*'Well> father, I mean that I'm not 
afn\id of him ! " 

*' Afraid of him ! No ; I should think 
not. Why should you be; you are as 
good as him any day ! We are all equals 
in the sight of God ; only a little more 
of this, or a httle more of that, makes 
some of us think ourselves superior. 
Any way, Ju, my boy, I 'spect you've 
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more of the 'ready' about you than he 
has." 

** I 'spect I have, father." And Julius 
laughed coarsely. 

** That's everything — ^you mind me — 
that's everything in the long run." 

" No, father, it isn't everything ! " 

Julius got up with his hands in his 
pockets, and stood with his back to the 
fire looking down on the family. 

'* Why, Ju, have they been sitting upon 
you — ^have they ? " 

*' Sitting upon me, father ! They 
couldn't do it. I'm an independent man, 
sir. I don't care for them, or their . . . . 
But money is not everything, father ! " 
. ** Ju is right, father," put in Mary. 

"Why, miss, what does he mean? 
Hasn't he eddication, independence, books, 
property, an estate, and wealth to keep 



"Law! Peter, you don't understand," 
said Mrs. Hawkshaw, suddenly aroused 
to the fact that there was no more 
buttered toast, "it's what no one can 
give him — it's breeding." 

"Breeding, is it? Well, but he can 
get that. Let him mix. Breeding is 
only another word for company manners ! " 

"I'm not sure of that, father," said 
Mary, " I've seen your company manners, 
and I've seen mother's, but they are a 
very different thing from Lady Clementina 
Stanley's, and from the Bishop's wife's, 
who used to come to our school some- 
times." 

" Don't be pert, MoU." 

"I was shooting at Kirkcudbright 
yesterday," said JuKus presently. 
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" No ! were you now ? " exclaimed his 
mother. 

" Well ? " asked his father. 

*'A good day." 

** Ju," said Mrs. Hawkshaw, ** you'll be 
giving some parties, won't you, while we 
are here ? You must have lots of beaux 
about that would do for Moll ! " 

" Beaux for Moll ! Why, Moll, wouldn't 
look at anybody about here ! By the by, 
it's dressing time." 

" Oh I well, come, show us the way," 

As they left the room, Julius put his 
arm round his sister's waist. 

'' Going to stay long, Moll ? " 

'' Don't know. That depends, Ju ! " 



CHAPTEE Vin. 



A CHAOS of dresses, of skirts and trains 
and tops, of all sorts of material and of 
all shades and colour, and there was 
Fanny FitzMorris in the midst, dire 
perplexity on her face, and appealing 
half angrily to Elise, the French maid, 
who stood a little way apart, with a 
wretched vestige of a nsed-np ball-dress 
in her hand. 

**Well, but, Elise, you ought to have 
told me before. Of course I don't know 
what I am to wear to-night ! " 
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" Or Lady Kate, or Lady Alice either." 

^* What are we to do ? " 

** I don't know. I have been wonder- 
ing all along. You did tell me a moutli 
ago not to bother you about the gowns, 
and that you would not get any more.'' 

** Because I cannot pay for them." 

"But nobody ever thinks of that. Tliat 
is ridiculous. Of course miladi must 
have them. And I am sure those shops 
do cheat, and charge quite tremendous. 
You need not think of the paying as loiijj: 
as they do charge so shamefully." 

" But, I am afraid, that is why. It is 
just because people never pay, that tliey 
do charge and try to cheat so." 

"Well, I don't know anything about 
that, but I think they would charge just 
as high any way." 

" Could you not put those two together 



pointing to two dilapidated skirts which 
told of glories long past. 

'^ Oh yes, I could. I do not know how 
they would look ! Miladi ought to have 
bought some new dresses for this week." 

"But it is no fun, EUse, wearing 
things you have no right to.'' 

" Eight ! Oh, miladi — ^have another 
season or two in London or Paris, and 
you wiU soon say good-bye to such 
fancies. You do forget your duty — ^your 
position. You should see the dresses the 
Miss Castletrees are going to wear to- 
night, and you as hostess " 

*^I would sooner dine in my habit " 



" Shall we all go down in our serge 
frocks to-night ? They look very nice, I 
am sure." 
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^' And are paid for, miladi ! " 

" Oh, Elise. Neither of you help me 
a bit '' 

*' Shall I devise some fancy dresses for 
yon, and Miladi Katie, and Miladi Alice 

to-night with these wretched 

debris. I conld, I do not doubt ! '' 

" Oh, EKse, you dear good thing, do. 
I wonder if mamma would let us. Where 
is Katie ? " 

Alice ran off to find her. 

" You see, miladi, you do not think. 
But Lady Fanny FitzMorris cannot go 
down anyhow. Why, that Uttle Madame 
Dumouriez, who is quite nobody — do I 
not know all about them in Paris? — she 
is going to wear a dress to-night that has 
cost eighty guineas. 

'^ I don't know that that matters, 
Elise. Let her wear her guineas, if she 
likes ; I wouldn't for worlds ! " 



*' Miladi Fanny, yon are too good for 
this world." 

Then Fanny sat down on the floor 
amid all the ruins, and thought that life 
was very wearisome indeed, and that 
she would much prefer being outside 
watching the shooting-party or taking 
them luncheon, than to be kept in over 
such details as these. If EUse had not 
been there, she would have liked to have 
a good cry. This wretched, dreadful 
money ! She knew not which way to 
turn — no more, as far as she knew, did 
her father and mother. Each of the 
girls had her allowance — a miserable 
pittance — about enough to keep them in 
boots and gloves. How the dresses for 
the season, or for the annual visits, were 
to be paid for, was always a marvel. 
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And upwards from the girls' difficulties 
rose the straits and perplexities of the 
rest of the family. They did everything in 
a way, and Fanny wished they could do 
nothing. At times she hated the title, 
and the position they were expected to 
hold — ^the dear old house and property — 
always much too large for the income, 
and now existing, thanks to Lord Kirk- 
cudbright's imprudence, on next to no 
income at aU. ' There were files of 
creditors awaiting them everywhere, she 
knew. What would be the end of it 
aU? 

^* Mamma is coming," shouted AHce, as 
she scampered back along the passage. 
''Come, cheer up. Fan; I dare say we 
shan't have to dine in our habits after all. 
Didn't we tear our dresses just last night, 
EUse ? " 



The rustle of Lady Kirkcudbright's 
dress came near. 

''Why, Fanny — ^what is this? You 
on the floor, and the very picture of 
dejection ! " 

'' Nothing to wear, mother." 

" We have not got lace like you, 
mother, that goes on over a different 
colour every day in the week.'* 

*' What a scene of ruin it is. How is 
it, Fanny?" 

" Miladi Fanny would have nothing 
new," said EUse. 

'' Why not, dear ? " 

'' Could not pay." 

'' Oh — but — ^well ! it is awkward. But 
you should not let things get to this pass, 
quite, you see. We must carry on the 
war." 
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'* So I say, miladi." 

"And now you are young and fresh 
it won't do not to make the most of 
yourself." 

" But, by-and-by, we may be better oflf, 
and then I can come out splendid." 

" With your looks gone ; no, that 
won't do 1 " 

" We can dine in our habits, or our 
serges, mother, " said Alice. 

" Elise, can you suggest nothing ? " 

"If miladi would like it, we could 
make three fancy dresses for to-night — " 

" Bad taste — ^with no one else in fancy 
dress. It is giving undue advantages to 
my girls." 

" A little tableau I did think of before 
dinner, to please the guests, and the young 
ladies in a group — offering flowers " 

"Ah! offering flowers." 



now Fanny, come with me for a minute." 

"Elise, don't take a great deal of 
trouble about the dresses. There is no 
one here that any of us care about." 

*'No; you are quite right, miladi. I 
never saw such a plain set of dull gentle- 
men in my life before." 

"A little premature, my dear Fanny," 
said Lady Kirkcudbright, as she sat 
herself down in her boudoir, and left the 
girl to stand before her. 

" Fanny, all this is very uncomfortable, 
being so short of money; you must see 
it!" 

'' Yes, I do." 

'* When you marry, you must remem- 
ber that." 

'' Humph ! '' 
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" Would you like to be married, Fan ?'* 

** No — mother — can't say I should. No 
end of a bore." 

'^ How odd!'' 

" I wonder if Kate would ? " 

" I think Alice has more turn that way 
than either of us." 

" Fanny, I have to speak to you very 
seriously. I don't want to coerce you 
in any way, or to influence you. But 
— I need not disguise it from you — 
Lord Swansea is very much taken with 
you." 

'^she, mother?" 

" Well ? That seems to convey nothing 
to your mind." 

" Nothing. He is older than papa ! " 

^' In years, perhaps. But look at him ; 
so open-hearted, so generous, so charming 
a creature I never saw." 



is suitable. An earl, you know '* 

'* I don't care for an earl, mother." 

'* With such a house and place " 

" It would be nothing to me, with that 
old feUow in it ! " 

*' You have not looked at him, Fanny." 

'' Oh yes, I have." 

"When?" 

*'At dinner last night, when he was 
making faces at me across the table — 
and — and — afterwards. ' ' 

"Oh! then you saw it ? " 

"Saw it! No, I didn't. I thought 

he was rather Never mind, mother, 

what I thought." 

"Kather what? I insist upon know- 
ing. Tell me, Fanny. Bather too — 
demonstrative ? " 
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" No— rather screwed, mother I " 

" My dear child, for " 

'* Oh, never mind, mother. But, really, 
I think you are quite wrong, and that he 
is not dreaming of " 

"I am sure you are wrong, Fanny. 
He is charming I Now, I beg you to 
consider it weU, and consider him. Talk 
to him. See what he's made of. I'm 
sure a sensible girl like you must like 
him. Nothing, dear, would give me and 
your father and your brothers greater 
pleasure. It is quite an old peerage, and 
money to sustain it, and " 

" I have no sort of sympathy with him, 
mother." 

*' Sympathy I But Fanny, my child, 
that comes, you will find. And, my 
dear, you must not go on like this for 
ever. It is not as if you had not given 
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"But, mother. ... Oh yes, that ro- 
mance of mine was a mistake, quite. I 
have never ceased regretting it — since. 
It took so much time, and gave me so 
much pity from you all. And it was not 
worth it. It was quite a mistake; and, 
mother, I should like to be allowed to 
fall in love just once really, and wholly, 
and truly, without any sort of mistake; 
just once in my life ! " 

There was a pause. 

"Think of the pictures — ^the Gains- 
boroughs and Sir Joshuas he has; and 
you like artistic things." 

" You see, I could never fall in love at 
all if I married Lord Swansea, mother; 
and I don't beUeve life is much with- 
out it.'' 
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" Well — well, Fanny ; just look at him 
to-night, and think of it." 

"If I look at him I'm quite sure, 
mother, not to think of him favourably." 

Then she left the room, and her mother 
sat over the fire thinking till it was quite 
late. 

"Besting, mother?" 

It was Lord Dalton : he had just come 
in from shooting, and had walked straight 
to his mother's room. 

" Yes. Had a good day, Dalton ? " 

"No — ^yes. Pretty tolerable. 1 like 
that fellow Hawkshaw, mother." 

"So they all say; Lady Castletree 
especially." 

" I wish you'd ask him again this 
week. We want a man to-morrow. I 
like him very much." 

Lord Dalton looked into the fire. 



Hawkshaw is mine." 

" I don't think that Fanny will have 
much to say to Lord Swansea." 

" And I don't wonder," laughed Dalton 
good-himiouredly. " Would you — ^I sup- 
pose you wouldn't — ^like — ^Hawkshaw for 
Fanny ? " 

" How can you, Dalton ? Birth is the 
first thing. Money is all very well, but 
your sisters must marry gentlemen." 

*' Hawkshaw is " 

" Nonsense, my boy ! And when am I 
to be introduced to your — ^your heiress, 
eh?" 

Lord Dalton did not answer immedi- 
ately; he struck the coal in the grate with 
his boot, and the damp from it hissed 
angrily. There was a cloud on his face. 
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Lady Kirkcudbright's fingers twitched 
nervously. 

"Look here, mother I I may as well 
teU you — ^I shall never marry an heiress. 
I will not marry at all sooner than that. 
I will not do it. Let me work — put me 
in the wine trade, or in the tea line — 
but I shall never marry for money ! " 

*' Grand sentiments ! And look here, 
Dalton. I may as well teU you — your 
father will never sanction your marriage 
with a pauper." 

"Pauper! Who spoke of paupers?" 
He started as if he had been stung. 
" You said birth is everything, mother ! " 

"A man raises his wife to his level. 
A woman sinks to the level of her 
husband ! " 

" Then I shall never marry at all, 
mother." 



pected long — ^I have never dared ask! 
Tell yonr mother, Ihflton. I am not 
hard, not cruel. I would help you. I 
would counsel nothing wrong. I am 
yours, you know. Our honour is yours* 
I ought to know. Let me help you." 

" My dear mother," and he turned his 
face half from her, as he knelt beside her, 
and put his arm about her, "you are 
wrong." 

" No, Dalton — I am not wrong. Do 
you think a mother's eye cannot see 
when every one else is stone-blind? 
When others think you gay and light- 
hearted, do you think I don't hear the 
false ring in your voice, the forced laugh, 
and see the wearied attention ? Oh, my 
boy, there is something on your mind; 
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you are not the same. You don't look 
the same." 

"It's the miserable money." 

'* No ! It's not the money, unless per- 
haps indirectly. Oh, Dalton — tell me ? " 

She had hold of his hand now; she 
bent her head down close to his lips to 
hear. 

"There is nothing to tell, mother — 
nothing!" 

" Ah ! you will not trust me ; I was 
wrong to think it. Only I never asked 
all this time, and to-night I could bear 
it no longer." 

" Mother, you must not be unhappy." 

" I am not unhappy. Oh, believe me, 
no ! I know nothing to make me un- 
happy." 

" Ah ! You will not yield either. But 
mother, don't contrast me with your- 



There was a pause while they looked 
at each other. Lady Kirkcudbright was 
not satisfied, and showed it. 

^' What is that?" 

*^ Only the storm. The wind is high 
to-night." 

" No, it is somebody at the door. 
Come in ! " 

It was Elise. 

"Miladi, the fancy dresses are done, 
all ready; but nobody can find Lady 
Fanny anywhere." 




^^^* 




CHAPTEE IX. 

If Fanny had felt inclined to cry over 
the dilapidations of her wardrobe half- 
an-hour before, much more did she feel 
it needful on having the dilapidated 
state of her heart put before her as her 
mother in no gentle terms had urged it. 
The thought of the siege about to be laid 
to it by old Lord Swansea was the finish- 
ing stroke. Was she to be turned into 
a piece of stone ? Was she to be allowed 
no feeling at all? No more romance? 
No nothing ? Was she to say good-bye 



contemplated, was the end of every- 
thing. 

"No; it is too much," said she 
to herself, as she leaned her arms on 
the sill of "the passage window, and 
looked out on the dull November after- 
noon. '* No ; I have borne up very 
well. I have borne everything — I always 
do pride myself on my spirits — but there 
is no use in making a martyr of one's self. 
I'll have a good cry and then see what 
next." 

So she produced her pocket-handker- 
chief, and^ gave vent to an agonising 
sigh, which deepened into a groan, and 
then, still standing there, meditating over 
the pathos and effect of both sigh and 
groan, she thought it^would be better 
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to go out-of-doors, and groan away 
eloquently without running the risk of 
being heard. 

But as she put on her hat, and caught 
sight of her set sullen face in the glass, 
she really did break down. Mortified 
feeling, and the utter impotence that girls 
suffer in such a case, were too strong for 
her, and a paroxysm of tears was the 
result. 

Suddenly she heard a step, and she 
started up, feeling guilty and ashamed. 
No one must see her like this. 

'^Tm a fright and a fool!" exclaimed 
she angrily to her own reflection opposite 
her. 

It was only EHse. 

*' Ah, now, miladi ! You must not cry 
over spilt milk. The dress will be very 
pretty, miladi — ^will look quite lovely." 



** That is right ! Go out, and get your 
eyes bright again, and bring the smiles 
and the colour back." 

The maid helped to dress her, and 
thought to soothe her mistress, but, in 
fact, she only irritated her more. 

Once outside alone, back surged the 
torrent of thought more painfully than 
ever. It is odd how a chance word or 
suggestion may jar on a soul, and torture 
a sensitive nature. Lady Kirkcudbright 
had not meant to be unkind, but it 
seemed to Fanny as though she had sat 
in judgment on her life — ^had allowed so 
much time for this, so much for that — 
had counted this indulgence and that 
opportunity; and with the result, so far 
as Fanny had been concerned, had found 
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fault. And yet she had acted truly, con- 
scientiously ; had been as straightforward 
as she could, as unselfish, as forbearing 
to others ; had not sought her own good. 
Ah, that was it ! 

" They should have told me sooner ! " 
said she aloud. **How could I know 
what they expected of me? It is hard 
to be told at the end what one was to do 
when it is too late to do it ! " 

And now there was nothing for it but 
to marry Lord Swansea. 

The girls were not used to disobey 
Lady Kirkcudbright : if she said a thing 
she always meant it ; and they had learnt, 
by bitter experience, that by far the 
easiest course was to fall in with her in- 
tention. 

" Where shall I go ? what shall I do ? " 
said Fanny despairingly, when the whole 



before her. 

And then all at once she thought of 
Kate. 

** She is true, at least. She will soothe 
me, and do me good. She is truth itself." 

What were the rain and the wind to 
her? They just suited her humour. 
What, either, was the growing darkness ? 
It was only just across the park, and 
over some fields: the dark clouds scur- 
rying along were just in harmony with 
her state of mind. 

So she ran on, sometimes stimibling 
over the uneven ground, or over the dead 
sticks; sometimes almost sinking into 
holes which the dead leaves hid, but her 
spirits rising surely enough with the 
exercise. 
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To lift the latchet of the Httle gate, 
and to walk in, was easily done. There 
was a light in the low window of the 
downstairs rooms, and, stealthily creeping 
up to it, Fanny looked in. 

Kate was sitting opposite to her, in a 
low rocking-chair; on her knee lay an 
open book, bnt her eyes and her smUe 
were directed to a delicate pink and white 
cradle, and in it, cooing and smiling at its 
mother, with outstretched arms, and eager 
face, lay the child. A lamp stood behind 
Kate's chair, shedding its soft light down 
on her face, and a bright fire flickered in 
the grate. 

Eed curtains to the window, and red 
hangings to the fire-place ; a piano in the 
comer, books all about, and flowers raising 
their light petals close to Kate's head. 
They made a soft background to it. 



and yet. a few days ago it iiad been 
nothing but pity. Now, she longed to 
know her real, true history ; the facts, 
dates, all, everything about it; who he 
was (Fanny hated him), who Kate her- 
self was, how she had come here; and 
the thought of the word "here" brought 
Fanny back to a remembrance of Kirkcud- 
bright and of her own miseries. 

She went to the door and rang the bell, 
watched Kate spring into life — ^nay, saw a 
sudden terror take possession of her, while 
the sound echoed through the house; 
there saw, too, Kate suddenly remember 
that she could be seen from the outside 
because the bHnds were not drawn down, 
and sit down with a sudden assumption of 
indifference, but on her guard against 
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any unwelcome intrusion. There was re- 
pressed excitement in her face ; was it hope 
or fear ? wondered Fanny, and studied the 
fair features, lost in admiration, till the 
httle maid came. 

" Will you let me in ? I know she is at 
home. Don't announce me." 

In Fanny walked, and as she entered 
the room, and saw the smUe die out 
of Kate's eyes, and the air of constraint 
in her manner as she rose to welcome 
her, Fanny knew she had expected some 
one else, and that the disappointment was 
great. 

She was almost sorry she had come, 
to have raised such hopes for nothing. 

*^ I am jealous, Kate ! " said she, stand- 
ing smiling in the middle of the room. 

** Jealous ? " faltered the other. 

** Yes ! I have been standing outside 
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down 1 ** 

"Yes,** answered Kate gravely. "It 
was thoughtless of me — ^very, but I quite 
forgot it till I heard the bell ring. It 
shall not happen again." 

Fanny laughed nervously, a little an- 
noyed at her taking so seriously what 
she had merely meant in jest. 

" Are you glad to see me, Kate ? ** 

" Yes," said she, with abnost closed Hps. 
But her eyes answered for her ; they 
seemed to be literally feasting on Fanny'9 
face. 

** Why did you not say so then ? " 

Kate did not answer, and Fanny turned 
away a little disappointed. 

" And how is Harold ? " 

"Look! is he not well? My bonnie 
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baimie ! Look at him, Lady Fanny — 
Come baby — come and see her then." 

And in a second he was out of his little 
bed, and up in his mother's arms, pink 
feet, blue staring eyes, laughing mouth, 
curly hair — all there. 

'* Let me have him, Kate. May I sit 
down?" 

** Here he is, I can't refuse him to you. 
But, Lady Fanny, don't sit down, don't 
stay. Why have you come ? May I 
speak ? " 

" Nonsense, Kate. You are duU, alone, 
sad sometimes. I said I should come. I 
too am dull, alone, sad. I want a friend. 
You are true. Be my friend." 

" Yes, I came to ask you." 
** You do not know, you cannot know. 
I am not fit to be spoken to by you." 



can help you, then tell me, and let me 
do anything. But let me come, I have 
fallen in love with you; as for the past 
— well, Kate, whatever it was, you are 
better far than haK the people I meet 
and have to do with. You have been 
the sinned against, I do not doubt. All 
more reason that I should befriend you." 

*' It you knew a " 

*^But I don't, and there is no need I 
should." 

" Only if you did, you would not come." 

"I think I should." 

The two stood scanning each other's 
faces. 

^^ Perhaps you would, as you say. Only 
this — I have been thinking it over. I 
had made up my mind you should not 
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come. Now, if you persist, and if by-and- 
by you should ever regret it, hold me free 
from blame." 

" Surely, Kate," 

'* As I, if you regret it, shall forget kind 
words and deeds you give me now, and, 
being done in ignorance, shall count tlieni 
nought, save the thoughtless outcome of 
your good heart." 

*^ That is hard. But since you hold me 
thus free of all consequences, now surely 
I can come as often as I like." 

** Oh, come and spoil me ! Turn botli 
our heads — mine and baby's, and let me 
cheat myseK into thinking I am good and 
happy, and fit company for the best in the 
land ! " 

'' What is your book, Kate ?" 

** Paradise Lost. It was one of father's 
favourites." 



** I have been Kstening to them all day. 
At one time I thought they were coming 
quite close here." 

Kate was different to-day, more impor- 
•tant, more seK-confident. Fanny scru- 
tinized her anxiously. 

" Well, and if they had come here ? " 
'''Oh, nothing, of course. I watched 
them from an upper window.'' A smile 
stole over her face. 

'' Kate, you are different to-day. Some- 
thing has happened since I came last." 

A grave suspicious look, half anxious, 
half hopeful, on the beautiful face ; then a 
burst of merry laughter; then Kate took a 
few steps forward, tottered on, finally fell 
at Fanny's knee, and hid her face in baby's 
neck. 
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" Yes ; something has happened. I 
have seen him 1 " 

Fanny's heart stood still. Who was 
this mysterious being who had such influ- 
ence over her beautiful Kate ? 

" He has been here," laughed Kate 
again. 

" I am — so — glad ! " stammered Fanny. 

" You don't sympathise with me. You 
don't know." 

**Yes, I do. Only to-day I am dull, 
heavy, stupid." 

'* And you know it has made me happy. 
And some day, soon, he says, it will be 
all right, and every one will acknowledge 
me, and every one will be pleased to see 
me, as they are you. And I do so love 
him, more than I thought I could ever 
love any one in the whole world." 

^^ And you will be happy, Kate ? " 



was, into Fanny's eyes, and it was not pos- 
sible that she should see the dull feeling 
of envy that was rising in Fanny's heart, 
but looking into the depths of her eyes 
she saw something that startled her. 

" And you are different to-day ? " 

** Yes, I am very miserable/* 
^^Why?" 

'' Money, I think ! " 
'* You think. You want some ? Look," 
and she rose quickly. *^ How much do 
you want ? What is it ? He gave me 
this. He gave me this. He would like 
me to give to anyone who deserved it." 

She had gone to a small jewel-box, and 
now stood with some sovereigns in her 
hand, offering them. 

Fanny put them from her with a sort 
of repulsion. 
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** Not like that ; not — ^you don't under- 
stand. We are all poor — all miserable — 
all wretched ! " 

" All poor ! " echoed Kate. 

" Yes ; a great big place, and no 
money to keep it np ; and we are all 
slaving always to keep appearances ! " 

"Why?'' 

Kate was sitting on a low stool now, 
and had her face leaning on her hand 
as she made the query. 

" I am sure I don't know. But we all 
seem to think we must do it." 

" But you are all rich, really ; I mean 
what I should call rich." 

" No ; not really rich, because we have 
to do so many things for which there is 
no money at all." 

"But then money always comes from 
somewhere." 



" But then you don*t care for money. 
Hark at the wind ! What a night, to be 
sure ! " 

" No, not a bit. But I must dress, and 
eat — and things have to be paid for." 

" Dear heart, you must dress and eat. 
Of course you must." 

" And then, Kate," (this was said with 
a little sob) " I've to marry Lord Swan- 
sea ! " 

"Who is he?" 

*^ An old earl, ever so rich, with a peer- 
age ever so old." 

" Oh ! you are to marry him ? " 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

" I don't know." 

" Do you love him ? " 
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" Oh no ! " 

" Then— why ? I don't understand ! '' 

'* I don't want to." 

" Oh ! I've heard of such things. But 
you won't do it, will you? Who says 
you will?" 

'' My mother." 

" But that doesn't matter." 

" What ? I thought one must obey ; 
must sacrifice one's self for one's family 
— ^that, in fact, women always must do 
their duty?" 

"But if it isn't right, it is not one's 
duty." 

** And would that be wrong ? " 

" Wouldn't it ? It would be a He ! " 

Fanny stood up. 

" So it would. But mamma said " 

" Perhaps you do care for him a little 
bit ? " 



^^No; I hate them aU." 

** Or his things, or his horses ? " 

** Ah^-his horses ; they are the best 
part of him ! " 

'* But still no woman in her senses 
would marry a man for his horses ! " 

** There is a great attraction about 
horses, Kate. But no ! — ^listen to me. It 
isn't that. But I don't care a bit about 
him; and I should be bored to death 
with his house and his place and his 
money. And I don't want to marry at 
all yet. I want to. have a real good love 
afifair first." 

*' Ah ! " and Kate shrank away and 
■ shook her head. 

'* I should like to find some one really 
worth loving ! " 
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" AJi ! — ^indeed. Yes ; and then jou 
would marry him ? " 

" If he asked me. But I have never 
seen any one yet. And I am sure, Kate, 
life is nothing without love, is it ? — and 
I don't want to have a life with no light 
at all in it." 

Kate found no word to answer her just 
then. 

*' There must be a true Kfe, a real Hfe, 
a life worth liviag somewhere ! " ex- 
claimed Fanny passionately. ** Why can- 
not I find it ? I go beating about in the 
dark. Everything is artificial, everything 
is hollow ; people are not what they 
seem. Life itself is a sham. Duty is 
difficult to find, and right and wrong 
seem to change places so often. This 
cannot go on always, Kate — surely not ? 
I go blundering on now, but one must 
see clear some time, must one not? " 



Live truthfolly ! Ah, and this was what 
Kate was saying to her ; Kate ! whose hfe 
to Fanny had seemed ahnost shipwrecked, 
and whose happiness hung hy a straw ! 

" I never thought of it so before. And 
it could not be hving truthfully — ^not true 
to myself — to marry Lord Swansea." 

** No. It would be a living falsehood, 
that." 

** I could not say a prayer truly, or 
have a right to do anything. I should 
have given up all rehgion, all hope, all 
reahty, all worth." 

'* You see an earl with a pedigree ever 
so long couldn't make you happy." 

** Yards of pedigree couldn't make the 
shghtest dijfference." 
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"Is he nice?'' 

" No ; a dull old fellow. Very smart, 
and vain, and thinks a great deal of him- 
self. Has his head high up, when he 
isn't looking at his patent leather boots, 
and is supercilious. Not funny even, or 
any head, I mean not a head containing 
anything. He used to come ambling up 
in the summer, on a long-taUed Arab, and 
insist on riding in the Eow with me. 
That's about all I know of him." 

" You will tell your mother you won't 
marry him ? " 

" Ah, yes, to-night. Better be brave 
about it at once. And now, Harold, one 
more kiss, and I must go." 

"You have a carriage or something 
here?" 

" No ; nothing. I came alone." 

"How to get back?" 



out. Do yon see how dark it is. You 
cannot do it ! " 

*' Come to the door and look, Kate ! " 

Driving rain and blustering wind in 
their faces was their reception from 
outside. 

*' I don't care ; I must go. I shall be 
late for dinner." 

" You cannot. I will not let you." 

" But what am I to do ? " 

Kate stood thinking, peering out into 
the darkness, while the wind lifted her hair 
from her face, and blinded her with its 
sudden wavings. 

** You must send and tell them to come 
for you. I can send a boy." 

'^ Very weU. I will write to Dalton — 
not to frighten mamma." 
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** Not that one — ^not Lord Dalton ! " 
exclaimed Kate suddenly, grasping 
Fanny's arm. 

'' Not Dalton— why not ? He will be 
the best. He can order the caniage 
quietly, and say nothing about it." 

** No, no ! Don't tell him you are here.'' 

*' Here ! Why not ? Here is nothing 
to him." 

Lady Fanny turned indoors again im- 
patiently ; she was beginning to weaiy of 
Kate's mysteries. 

She stood in silence before the fire, 
looking into its depths, then turned to 
see little Harold stretching out eager 
arms to his mother, who had meekly 
put pens and paper on the table, and 
was now standing with her hand to her 
face, in utter unconsciousness of the 
child, looking thoroughly puzzled. 
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Paamy drex a chair to the table, and 
sat down; dipped her pea in the ink, 
and was going to write, when her eyes 
met Kate's anxronSy hesitating gaze. 

"Why shouldn't I write to Dalton, 
Kate ? " 

'' Not from here — ^people — some people 
know more about me than you think. 
You don't know t " 

She tnmed away and knelt down to 
the cradle, Fanny watching her, and her 
annoyance increasing every moment. 

"What shall I do, then? Write to 
Dick ? Dick's no sort of use, and will 
make no end of a row. Perhaps he'll 
come himself. I wish I had not stayed 
HO long. Perhaps, too, you won't like 
mo to write to Dick, either? " 
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Kate got up and faced her suddenly. 

** I suppose you would not like it," said 
she, her hands twitching nervously, ** if 
I were to put my things on and come 
with you. Would you be afraid then ? 
And you could say that one of the women 
from a cottage where you had sheltered 
from the storm had brought you back ? " 

" And how are you to get home 
again?" 

"I can walk by myself perfectly. I 
am not afraid of anything. I often go 
out after dusk — I like it." 

Fanny looked at the shght delicate 
girl, with her dark eyes bright with 
repressed excitement. She could not 
refuse her. Kate might think she would 
not be seen with her. 

" I think that will be best, Kate, if you 
do not mind." 



left alone together. 

It was with a sort of wondering pity 
that Fanny foimd herself stndying the 
little room, with its strangely-mixed 
collection of Httle ornaments. They 
were mostly gifts, prohably from girUsh 
friends, of no value save to Kate, friends 
who had loved her in the old days, but 
to whom she was now irreparably lost ; a 
little framed text here, illuminated by 
some now vanished hand ; a Httle image 
there, here a crucifix, and here on the 
table, half peeping from a book — ^what is 
it? why, Browning's "Aurora Leigh," of 
all books ! — a Uttlie marker, with the word 
" Mizpah " traced upon it. And there 
were pictures, simple prints most of them : 
Landseer's Dignity and Impudence, a 
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sketch of a country road, one half in 
sunshine, and the other half in shadow, 
and a girl's figure emerging from the 
one into the other; and some photographs 
of sacred subjects, such as a pious mind 
would chiefly love : — Magdalene at the 
foot of the Cross, the Angel Eeaper whose 
name is Death, the Guardian Angel guid- 
ing the little Child, the Good Shepherd 
saving the lost Lamb, Satan tempting 
our Saviour, our Saviour saving Peter, 
and one, seemingly more loved than all, 
the Angel appearing to Mary. 

Lady Fanny stood before the soft re- 
print of Guide's wonderful picture, and 
then her eye wandered from the subject 
figures to the frame. A strangely-carved 
curious old frame it was, chiselled in 
some dark wood ; there were flowers, and 
angels' heads, and the figures of saints, 



leaves, with the fruits, were coloured. 

" The artist's fancy has indeed run 
riot," said Fanny aloud to herself. 

'* Don't laugh at it, Lady Fanny," 
said Kate's voice behind her. " It is the 
first I ever really finished." 

"What! You did it?" 

"Yes. I have carved a good deal 
altogether," and she showed her a book- 
cover half done, biinging it out from the 
other end of the room. 

"But it is lovely; how clever you 
are ! " 

"I do it partly because I like it, and 
partly " 

" Because one must do something ? " 

"Life seemed to be barren, ugly, 
meaningless ; now " 
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But now- 



'* I sell those things, when I pan make 
up my mind to part with them. And it 
did not seem right only to do that sort 
of work that I liked so much — ^it seemed 
selfish — so I sell that, you know, and 
then buy stuff and make clothes for the 
children." 

"What children?" 

*> The children — all the children — the 
world's children ! There are so many to 
be taken care of. Look ! " As she spoke 
she lifted up the seat of a little ottoman 
that stood in the comer, and with eager 
hands showed Fanny the result of her 
loving industry. Little frocks, warm 
little jackets, socks, petticoats, a hundred 
little garments, all delicately finished and 
prettily trimmed, all to be sent away to 
some London hospital, so Kate said. 



The wind was howling outside, and 
the darkness had deepened when they 
set oflF, hut Fanny was too much in- 
terested in her companion to notice any 
externals much, and Kate was happy in 
having won such a sympathetic friend. 
Between the two girls, placed so widely 
apart by circumstance and position, there 
was growing now that mystical feeling 
of unity, which makes all youthful friend- 
ships so far surer and closer than any 
affection or admiration of later, years can 
ever ripen into. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawkshaw, with their son 
Juhus and their daughter Mary, sat at 
dinner at the Priory. The room was 
bright and comfortable, warm, and to 
Mrs. Hawkshaw it seemed even hixurioiis. 
China and flowers and gold ornaments 
on the table, candles burning brightly, 
and the fire flickering away contentedly. 
The servants stood behind the chairs of 
Juhus and his mother, and watched the 
family party. 

** If I were a cat," said Mr. Hawkshaw, 
stopping for a moment, to arrest a large 



'* After a journey, it's very nice to be 
comfortable, father," said Mary. 

**Yoiir papa means the whole thing, 
Moll," said Mrs. Hawkshaw. 
" Soup good, gov'nor ? " 
" Very good. Hexcellent, Ju ! " 
Mr. Hawkshaw smacked his lips as he 
said it, and once more looked round the 
room with an air of thorough content- 
ment. 

"This 'ouse seems to me a 'aven hof 
refuge I have suddenly come upon, in 
the middle of all my business. Or, stop, 
not quite that — it's like^ getting into a 
warm bed, after a long day of worry and 
bother. One feels thankful for the com- 
fort of the bed, because it was the worry 
and toil that helped to get it ! " 
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*'Well, I never, Peter!" 

*' Because you see, Ju, if it hadn't been 
for me, you never would have been 
here ! " 

" No, gov'nor, never ! What do you 
drink?" 

Julius did not care for the servants to 
hear all this. 

'* It's Hke the evening to my day; or, 
like the wage to my work. And a nice 
comfortable place enough ! " 

" I think you have worked too hard, 
Peter, sometimes, that I do ! " ventured 
Mrs. Hawkshaw, from beneath the high 
structure of her evening cap, which was 
tiimmed with a huge bunch of grapes 
and discoloured vine-leaves, and wrapping 
her shawl round her more closely as she 
spoke. 

'' Oh, Liz, you're the gal to say that ! 



'' But you like doing nothing, father." 

*' No, Moil, I don't. But, as I said 
just now, or meant to, when you've been 
in the City all day, or all your life, as the 
case may be, and been griming away 
up little stairs, in little rooms, where a 
telegram is the principal object of art 
and of interest in the place — why, then, 
it's very pleasant to 'ave a bit of a 
hoUday all at once afterwards — more 
especially when one feels it's a holiday 
one's got for oneself." 

'' Yes, Peter." 

*' Yes, father." 

''Not but what I don't hke work. I 
do, mortally." 

'' Do you now, Peter? You have said 
so often." 
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" Lor' bless you ! What are we with- 
out work? We're like the birds, we 
are." 

''Eh, gov'nor?" 

'' Why, I say, work's a necessity. 
Now, look here, you see it heverywhere. 
Don't the birds have to work, eh ? " 

'' No, father, you are wrong. They 
sing. You are thinking of the liUes." 

" No, I'm not thinking of the lilies. Miss 
Pert ! They don't toil nor spin, I know ; 
and the sparrows are sold for a brass 
farthing, I know, and yet they are cared 
for, too. Don't contradict your father." 

'' It's a comforting truth, Peter. But 
what were you saying about the birds? 
Ju, dear," (this in an aside) ''not too often 
that bottle to your dear father — eh ? " 

" Very weU, mother," 

"Why, Miss, even the birds have to 



their little bodies a-prodding for worms ; 
and so do we bow our bodies under our 
burdens of work — of different kinds. We 
does it to feed ourselves and to satisfy our 
poor natures, and*it*s ha necessity. And 
just as the food, so the work is a necessity, 
and the punishment of humanity." 

*'Are there no birds born gentlemen, 
father, don't you think ? " asked Mary. 

'* Lor' Moll, don't you think the gentle- 
men have to work too, without knowing 
how to ? " 

"For my part, I should like to know 
who is a gentleman, nowadays," said 
Mrs. Hawkshaw. " Such a world and a 
place as it is, I never saw or heard of." 

" He ! he ! She's a-getting up on her 
high strikes." 
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"People never did such things in my 
young days, I'm sure. Such a year as 
it's been I Dukes and marquises, counts 
and countesses a-streaming hupstairs, 
while their 'ostess's doorstep was still 
being washed clean from foul spots of 
wickedness! Such tales of runnings 
away ! Such worldly old fathers — ava- 
ricious old fellows ! Such wives and 
such widows! 

" He I he 1— I like to hear her." 

"And such a smiling, good-tempered, 
smooth-faced world, hat peace with it all 
— soothing down hall hangry words, and 
successful henough in being hall things 
to hall men ! And then " 

" No, don't^top her, MoU ! " 

" With them a-doing all this at the 
West end, off they troop in the mornings 
to the East end, and go along helter- 
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skelter to hear Moody and Sankey. Oh, 
I've no patience with 'em ! Hearing 
the old, old story over again ! " 

''A harper harping on a well-known 
string," put in Jnhus. 

"Yes, yes! Kepentance, and doing 
of it again at once. Hearing and they 
would not understand. And perhaps all 
that's a sham, too. How long, how long, 
papa, must you bear with them before 
they buy your pianner-forties ? " 

"Oh, mother!" 

"He! he! — the old lady's quite helo- 
qnent to-night. Your dinner has warmed 
up the cockles of her heart, Ju I " 

Just then the door-bell rang. 

"Lawks, Ju ! some one ;yovL asked to 
dinner?" 

" Some one to meet us ?" put in Mary; 
visions of young country squires trooping 
before her. 
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"Whoisit, Ju?" 

"I cannot think, father. Some mis- 
take, I should fancy. Some one who 
should have gone round to the back- 
door." 

" Oh ! you did not ask any one to meet 
us, Ju ? " asked Mary. 

"No, Moll, not to-night; not time, 
you know." 

The servant, who had been to answer 
the bell, came back. 

" A young person, if you please, sir, in 
the hall, would like to speak to you." 

Julius got lip. 

''Shall I come, too, Ju?" asked his 
father. 

"No, no, guv'nor. Some poaching 
case, I dare say. You sit still. Who 
is it, John ? " asked he of the footman 
as he passed out. 

TOL. I. Q 



And he pushed a candle into his hand. 

Julias strode off to the hall, but as he 
opened the door there came such a puff 
of cold air that the candle went out, and 
the only Ught left was thQ dim lamp that 
stood in the corner. There was a young 
woman, he could just see, and she had 
the door open. 

"Would you shut the door, my dear, 
please?" said Julius, beginning as he 
thought re-assuringly, though feeling 
somewhat annoyed. 

The young woman had closed the door 
when she heard him coming, and she had 
begun to move swiftly towards him ; now, 
at his words, she stopped irresolute. 

She had her back to the lamp, and she 
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was wrapped in a long loose cloak, with a 
small hat on her head. 

" What is it, my dear ? " 

"Oh, Mr. Hawkshaw, I don't know 
what you will think of me. But we got 
lost, and '' 

"Why, my goodness — ^it's Lady Fanny! 
Not really — ^is it you ? " 

" It is indeed ; and I never would have 
come, only I could not tell what to do ; 
for it is such a night, and we lost the 
path, just as we thought to make a short 
cut home, and we were out of our 
reckoning altogether ; and then, to finish, 
or to go on with, the chapter of accidents, 
Kate sprained her ancle, and cannot 
move. She's out there." 

" Who is Kate ? Oh, don't I know ? " 

"No, you don't. Kate is a friend of 
mine. You will see her ; at least, if you 



because I saw the lights, and because 
we had no time to think. And then I 
thought, of course, you were alone; you 
always are alone ; and now I hear, to 
make things better, you have people with 
you!'' 

^'Only my father and mother and 
sister ! " 

''Only your father and mother and 
sister 1 " 

She let herself drop for a second on to 
a chair that was behind her ; for, in truth, 
she did not know what to do, and she 
was very tired. She felt half inclined to 
cry with vexation and annoyance and the 
cold and wet. 

A vision of Mr. Hawkshaw, senior, 
peering in at them from a distant comer 
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of the hall, aroused her to her sense of 
dignity. She need not have been alarmed; 
he stepped back softly and quickly to the 
dining-room and burst into a loud fit of 
laughter. 

" A poaching case, indeed ! Oh, pretty 
sharp for you. Master Ju I But your old 
father wasn't born yesterday. A poach- 
ing case — Lord, lord ! " 

"Why, Peter, tell us then, do. Don't 
go on roaring like that to yourseK." 

And Mrs. Hawkshaw arrested her knife 
and fork, the latter laden as it was with 
a large piece of mutton, on its way to 
her mouth, bursting half with indignation 
and haK with curiosity. 

"A pretty poaching case, a very pretty 
poaching case ! There is she, a- whimper- 
ing and a-blubbering, and she never 
would have come only she thought of 



best as a young man can ! " 

'^ No, Peter, you don't say so ! " 

Mrs. Hawkshaw started up knife and 

fork in hand, and in her agony of virtue 

dropped her piece of mutton on the floor. 

'^ Sit still, mother, here are the 

servants.'' 

Meanwhile Julius had said to Fanny — 
'* Shall we go out and find Kate ? " 
'^Yes, will you? But what shall we 
do then?" 

^'If you will come in and wait — my 
mother is here — you shall have the 
carriage and take you both home." 

^^ Thank you, I cannot thank you enough. 
But first, Mr. Hawkshaw, before you do 
anything, I ought to tell you something." 
Julius bowed stiffly. 
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''He doesn't help me much," thought 
Famiy to herself. 

"I ought not to have come here." 

" Accidents will happen. Nothing need 
be said about it." 

" OhI " breathed she quickly, immensely 
relieved. "You are good. Then, I have 
Kate with me, and I ought not to be with 
Kate." 

** You know best." 

*'Yes, but I ought not to bring Kate 
here. Not to your mother, or your 
sister." 

" Good heavens I Lady Fanny, if she 
can be with you, surely she can be with 
them ! We need not say anything about 
her either." 

" You are the best friend I have in the 
world," said Fanny in a sudden rush of 
gratitude. 



words were out before he knew it; he 
felt dizzy with wonder as to how she 
wonld take them, when they were said. 

He saw a quick conscious blush pass 
over her &ce as she leaned against the 
wall waiting for him. 

" Will you come ? " asked she. 

" Give me a second to get some boots 
and a lantern." 

He wheeled a chair round for her, 
meaning her to wait alone, but, as he 
went out at one door, who should come 
in at the other but Mrs. Hawkshaw. 

Lady Fanny stood up, as she perceived 
her. 

Mrs. Hawkshaw ducked her head, 
making a sort of inclination, looking at 
Fanny curiously. 
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"You are — the — ^young " 



"I am Lady Fanny FitzMorris. Mrs. 
Hawkshaw, I think ? Do you know, Mrs. 
Hawkshaw, I must beg a thousand pardons 
for disturbing you all at this hour of the 
night, but we lost our way and had an 
accident ; won't you sit down till your son 
comes back?" Lady Fanny pushed the 
chair forward for her. 

" I had no idea — I beg your ladyship's 
pardon. Haccident, did you say ? — I am 
sorry indeed. Won't you come in and 
get dry ? What is Julius about ? Won't 
you 'av some dinner ? There isn't much, 
but- " 

"Oh, you are too kind. But my 
friend has sprained her ancle, and is out- 
side unable to move. I must go to her, 
and then we will come in and wait if you 
please, as your son says he will kindly 
lend us the carriage to go home." 



sure 

''Oh, you are very good. But they 
will be so frightened at home, as it is. 
What a great deal your son has done to 
this hall since I have seen it ? " 

^' What ! — ^haven't you been 'ere before 
now?" 

" Not since your son bought the place. 
I used to know it very well." 

*^ Oh, it's a nice Httle place — ^very. 
You must come and see all Ju's improve- 
ments. Moll and I would be proud, I'm 
sure " 

'^ Ah — ^here is your son." 

'^Do you think your friend can walk 
with my arm, Lady Fanny, or what shall 
we send, or take ? " asked Julius. 

^'I hate myself for giving so much 
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trouble," answered she, ''but I think if 
you will give her your arm, between us 
both she will surely be able to get as far 
as here." 

How very curious to be walking in the 
dark side by side. Julius could think of 
nothing else, and as for Fanny, though a 
thousand subjects of conversation came 
into her head, not one of them seemed fit 
for production just then. 

** You're a nasty, vulgar, low-minded 
man, Peter, that you are," said Mrs. 
Hawkshaw, stopping at the dining-room 
door to deliver this anathema against her 
husband, and then standing to see the 
effect of it. 

''What's up now, -eh, old gal? Isn't 
Julius coming back ? I want my dinner." 

" That might have been a poaching 
case, or any other case. You were pretty 
far from the mark. You usually are." 
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'' So be it." 

** That was Lady Eanny FitzMorris.'' 

*' Lady Fanny How-much ? and who is 
she?" 

*^Lady Fanny FitzMorris. Who is 
she, John?" Mrs. Hawkshaw turned to 
the footman. 

''Lord Kirkcudbright's daughter, mo- 
ther. Every one knows that," said Moll, 
with her head up in the air. 

''And her friend's sprained her foot, 
and Ju is going to send them home. 
They're coming in directly, so Peter you'd 
better " 

" Is Ju sweet on her, eh ? " 

"Peter, you'd better get your company 
manners ready." 

" We must have a look at her — that we 
must." 

It was almost oppressive going on in 
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the dark; the wind and the cold were 
bad enough, but the silence was worse. 
Somebody must say something. 

" Kate ! " called Fanny desperately at 
last. 

There was no answer. 

" The wind is so high to-night ! " said 
Fanny. 

"Too high," said Julius "for you. It 
is not fit for you to be out with this 
driving rain in your face. You will get 
wet through." 

" I don't mind." 

" Let me go on ; I shall be sure to find 
her. You go home." 

" Kate would not like it, perhaps. Be- 
sides, you would never find her by your- 
self." 

" How did you come this way ? " 

" We lost our way in the dark, and then 



voice. Katel" 

**Lady Fanny 1" came back with the 
wind. 

** That is it — we are all right." 

In a few moments they came up to 
Kate, sitting on the stmnp of a tree. 

** Why — you have come ever so far, 
Kate." 

^^ Yes ; I dragged myself along. Have 
you got help ? — ^what did you do ? Who is 
this?" 

^'This is Mr. Ha^kshaw, who wants 
to know if you think you can get to the 
house with his arm, and then he will 
send us home in his carriage." 

'' How kind ! Oh yes— I will try. If I 
am very heavy, very troublesome, will you 
forgive it?" 
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Her gentle voice disanned Julius. 

"I am so very sorry you are hurt. 
How did it happen ? " 

" I stepped into a hole without seeing 
it. Oh, Lady Fanny, my foot does 
hurt. Now then, come ; but it is so dark, 
that is the worst of it, and every Uttle 
twist and turn is such agony." 

But the painful walk came to an end 
at last, and the warm dining-room, bright 
with flickering Hght, china, flowers, and 
gold, was, even with the inevitable com- 
pany of Mr. Hawkshaw, senior, a grateful 
rest indeed. 

Kate was put on the sofa by the fire, 
where Mrs. Hawkshaw herself attended to 
her, and Fanny was pressed so warmly 
to have some dinner that she could not 
refuse. 

*^You see, my lady, we does things 



but Ju says it's dinner, so dinner let it be.**' 

Julius was walking about in a sort of 
divided delirium, half of delight at having 
Lady Fanny seated at his board, and half 
of agony at the future proceedings of his 
nearest of kin. 

" Don't you usually dine at this hour, 
Mr. Hawkshaw?" 

*^I? Bless you! — Plater, as often as 
not. Coming down from the Cit — ^from 
London — late, I has my meal when I can 
get it. But I call it supper ! " 

*^ I fear this young lady is much hurt?" 
said Mrs. Hawkshaw. 

^^ No ; indeed it is better now that I 
have got my boot off," said Kate. 

Then Mrs. Hawkshaw bustled away to 
get something ox other. 
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** Have some wine, ma'am. Have 
some Chammy, now do ; it's the uni- 
versal panacea for ladies, and Ju's I'll 
warrant to be good. Nothing that you 
might be afraid of the least in the world." 

'^ Were you in London last season ? " 
asked Moll, of Lady Fanny, across the 
table, thinking it was incumbent upon 
her to make conversation in her mother's 
absence. 

Kate was looking on amused. 

** Yes, I was," answered Lady Fanny, 
with her head just a little higher than 
usual, and her manner a trifle more sub- 
dued. 

" Did you go to the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat-race ? " 

'* Ah, yes, by the by, so I did. That 
piercing day in March, when the victory 
of the Dark Blue was too hoUow to 
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close the dismal procession on the mor- 



row." 



There was a silenoe. 

Moll stared at Lady Fanny. 

** Beg pardon, my lady, but you should 
cut your words according to your audi- 
ence, else it isn't fair ! " 

" Oh ! " laughed Fanny, " it was a 
long sentence. Very awkward of me." 

Moll had not thought much of the 
awkwardness of sentences before ; now 
she fancied it was pleasant to know there 
could be such a thing. 

** My son's made a comfortable perch 
for himself, hasn't he, my lady ? " 

*' Very charming indeed!" said Kate 
and Fanny simultaneously. 

*^ Glad you like it," said JuUus. 
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" All ! money's a good thing ! " 

"Yes, indeed ! " said Fanny. 

** But Ju says it isn't everything ; " 
ignoring the disclaimer which the blush- 
ing Ju was endeavouring to instil into 
his father. 

"No," said Fanny gravely, "but I 
wish there were no such thing." 

" Well, I don't ; it gives me authority." 

" Work does, father, perhaps." 

" I like things that cost nothing best," 
said Kate. 

" Will you come into the drawing- 
room. Lady FitzMorris, for a minute 
before you go ? " asked Mrs. Hawkshaw, 
appearing at the door suddenly. 

She had her faults, but she was essen- 
tially kind-hearted, and she loved giving 
pleasure. 

Fanny sprang up and followed her* 



the old days ? 

*' Why, it is fairyland ! " said Fanny 
aloud, standing amazed at the change 
— ^the pictures, the statues, the large- 
leaved plants in recesses, the mirrors, the 
bright furniture, the artistically- arranged 
hangings. . 

*^0h, Mrs. Hawkshaw, how good of 
you to show it to me 1 " 

Julius was watching her face. 

''Who did it? Not you?'' 

'' Yes." 

Fanny looked again, unconscious of her 
rudeness. 

How different from Kirkcudbright ! 
There everything was old, dark, pon-. 
derous, stiff, uncomfortable. Here was 
art combiued with luxury! Fanny felt 
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her heart bitter with envy for a moment, 
longing just for once to possess all the 
beautiful things she saw, covetous of 
wealth just for once in her life. Small 
wonder was it, coming from all the shifts 
and shams and make-beHeves of pros- 
perity as she did. 

** No; but did you do all this?" asked 
she again of Julius. '* It is a transforma- 
tion scene, indeed ! " 

** Ah, is not this delight ! " thought she 
to herself, "to be standing here sur- 
rounded with beautiful things — beauty 
in every form ; only let me clear out old 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawkshaw — they spoil 
everything." 

They were standing there watching her 
evident pleasure. 

" You see, my lady, taste is easily 
bought." 



*' It is fairyland," said Fanny again, 
walking through the rooms beside Julius. 

'* And you — look in the glass — are the 
queen of the fairies." 

'* How handsome she is ! " said Mr. 
Hawkshaw, senior, in a loud aside to his 
wife, watching Fanny, who was intent on 
a cabinet. '^Like Orphelia, as we saw 
in the play the other night ; and Ju's 
Hamlet." 

*^I — ^like that crooning Ophelia?" ex- 
claimed Fanny sharply. **Like a child 
making daisy chains in unconscious bhss ? 
What — did you like it ? And the tragedy 
queen, with burlesque sublimity, dubs her 
mad ; and the assembled court, and poor 
ranting Hamlet, in his polka jacket, such 
as our grandmothers wore, and with his 
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spider legs at large, looks on with sympa- 
thizing pity." 

" Lor' 1 " said Mr. Hawkshaw. 

"You are right," said Julius. *' They 
were all Irving-mad." 

"Yes; Ophelia talked with his slow 
and measured tread; the queen strutted 
with the voice of mimicry ; the king 
thought to play a lesser Hamlet. They 
were not real, not themselves. They 
tried to play the god when they could 
not play man." 

" They should have thought of the frog 
that burst up, because he tried to be an 
ox — oh, oh 1 " 

" A king without much of a sceptre, I 
did think," said Mrs. Hawkshaw, "Hke 
Dr. Kenealy without his umbrella." 

" Did you hear Salvini now, ma'am ?" 

" Salvini ? yes — I heard him, and that 



Beauty and the Beast. Have you ever 
seen it ? Julius saw it then, and, for the 
moment, so did Fanny. Only for him, 
she was Beauty, while for her the sur- 
rounding objects were her ideal of it. 
Seeing her stand there, a wild desire 
seized him, as wild as impossible. 

That was just what he wanted. The 
living form of Beauty always there, 
always his, the centre, the very life of 
all his beautiful inanimate forms. The 
idea engrossed him utterly ; he forgot 
all else. He stood looking at her, lean- 
ing against his Diane chasseressey and 
she, busy looking too, engrossed and 
excited, her whole soul in her face, 
might, from her immovability, have been 
a statue too. 
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A strange love scene ! Pygmalion over 
again ! The old people, their loquacity 
extinguished for once, caught it, and the 
words they would have said died away on 
their lips. 

Suddenly he roused himself, plucked a 
flower from a vase that was near, and 
stepped silently to her. There he stood 
offering it. 

The old people turned away. 

Then Fanny brought her eyes down 
from their flight, till they rested on his : 
they were fuU of tears. 

**I have been dreaming," said she, 
with a Uttle sigh. 
. ** And so have I." 

Mutely he put up the flower. 

**I never saw anything so beautiful in 
my life," stammered she. 



But she took the flower. 




CHAPTEE XI. 



LoED Swansea was a very smart old gen- 
tleman, with a well- waxed moustache, a 
face that was clean and well-kept, but 
that told you nothing at all, a keen eye, 
a good figure, and very smart patent 
leather boots. 

Casting about at this rather late period 
of his life for something to do, his wander- 
ing eye had fallen on Fanny FitzMorris, 
and he had thought in the season that it 
would be a very good move to make her 
his wife. • With his rent-roll and position 



The consummation of his hopes might 
be looked for, Lady Kirkcudbright had 
told him, during his visit in the autumn. 

Fanny certainly had given him no 
encouragement hitherto ; but then Lady 
Kirkcudbright had also told him she 
never would till he said something. 

His visit was now drawing to a close ; 
but two days more remained of it, and 
though at first Lord Swansea had dallied 
with the trout in all confidence, yet now 
he could not help feeUng a Uttle anxious, 
and began to wish that something might 
be settled. 

On the evening in question when 
Fanny had been out so late, he had fussed 
and fidgeted, had not been able to sit 
still, had been silent or at least captious 
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at diimer, and in fact had made himself 
as ridiculous as an old fellow some years 
over sixty, who fancies himself really in 
love for the first time, can well make 
himself. 

Then, when she had come in (she was 
thankful that the gaily-painted carriage 
and high-stepping horses from the Priory 
were not seen), Lord Swansea was one of 
the foremost to run out to the hall to 
meet her, would ask a thousand questions, 
not at all to the point as she considered, 
and annoyed her considerably by patting 
over and over again her still very damp 
cloak. Then, too, he insisted on her 
having something to eat ; in vain she said 
she was not hungry. Old men always 
want to feed everybody up ridiculously. 

But her story once told (and, alas for 
our heroine, there were omissions in that 



**Kate," she had said as they drove 
along in the carriage together, " you 
must never tell any one where we have 
been to-night." 

" Never ! What do you think of 
them?" 

*' If that father and mother were once 
seen by my mother, the son would never 
see the inside of Kirkcudbright again. 
Mind, I took shelter in one of our cot- 
tages, and the people saw me home." 

True, in a way, and, so told, Fanny 
escaped. 

On the stairs, Lady Alice, in deshabille 
was awaiting her. 

^* You mean sneak, Fanny ! Ugly gown 
you thought, so you stayed out of the 
way on purpose. We had to wear our old 
musUns." 
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And the Lady Alice's door was banged 
in her sister's face with violence. 

The next morning Lady Fanny, on com- 
ing down early for a hunting breakfast, was 
alarmed to find no one else in the dining- 
room but Lord Swansea. 

" Now I am going to teU aU the stories 
I can cram into my poor little mouth,'' 
said she to herself, ^^for the sake of one 
important bit of truth." 

Yet she was Uvely to the fact that it 
behoved her not to offend Lord Swansea, 
if possible not even to annoy him; for a 
day or two ago she had overheard some 
words dropped between him and her 
father, with reference to some monetary 
transaction, and though she, with her 
Umited knowledge of financial concerns, 
could not have put it into intelligible 
language to save her life, yet she had a 



some very substantial favour. 

" Oh ! good morning, Lord Swansea, 
how early you are." 

*' Yes, I had a purpose. I thought I'd 
have a little hunt of my own.'' 

"Oh, reaUyl What — are you coming 
out with us?" 

** No ; oh dear, no. But, Lady Fanny, 
you are the fox I wanted to draw. You 
have avoided me cruelly during the whole 
of my visit." 

" I, Lord Swansea ! What can I do 
for you ? Command me, I am sure." 

"You can do a great deal for me," 
answered he, chuckling as he said it, 
and coming up close beside her, where 
she stood on the hearthrug facing the 
fire, with the tip of one diminutive 
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hunting-boot resting on the bars of the 
grate. 

** What can I do, Lord Swansea ? " 

She looked grave enough now, and her 
face was ruby red. Her eyes were intent 
on the fire. 

" I — I — ^you must have seen it." 

Dead silence. 

'* I have always admired you immensely 
ever since I first saw you." 

A pause. 

'* Have you ? " said she. 

" You know it, don't you ? " 

'^ How should I ? " 

^' At aU events, you know it now." 

*' Yes ; I know it now." 

*^ Don't you think you could try to like 
me a little ? Couldn't you learn ? " 

*^ I never could learn anything in my 
life." 
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" Oh, no !— I didn't mean that/' 

A dead pause. 

" I have set my heart on it. I could 
make you so happy, I am sure. My great- 
est joy would be in striving to consult 
your every wish, and you should have 
everything you ever " 

" I should not like that, you know." 

nEh? I '' 

" Very bad for one ; I prefer poverty." 

"What— this sort of thing?" and he 
waved his arm towards the room. 

"Yes; ever so much more fun. You 
enjoy everything so much more if you 
have nothing at all." 

" You would grace any position. You 
ought to have everything. You are made 
for it." 
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*' Thank you. Don't I do well enough 
without diamonds and so on? You do 
not flatter at least, Lord Swansea." 

Another pause, while they both kicked 
at the live coals in the grate. 

"Am I to understand, then, Lady 
Fanny ? " and he drew himself up stiffly. 

"Yes I — oh, please understand. But, 
oh. Lord Swansea, don't be angry." 

" For Heaven's sake ! why " 

" Oh, I couldn't be so rich ; it wouldn't 
suit me. I shouldn't do for it. Now, 
the greatest fun in life is to thiuk what 
costs nothing, and then to do it. I can 
draw, that costs very little. I can ride 
that doesn't cost me, individually, any- 
thing. Dancing is expensive, because 
one tears one's gowns." 

" That is nonsense. Give me the real 
reason." 



it was because she did not love him, he 
would not understand it, and he would 
be offended too. Couldn't she say she 
loved somebody else ? Some day perhaps 
she might, and then it would be true. 

"You don't understand what money 
is, not natural you should," said he more 
softly, smiling down upon her. 

"Don't be generous to me," said she 
impulsively, a sudden dim idea coming to 
her that perhaps he did really like her a 
little, and was perhaps willing to save her 
from some storm that her father's reck- 
lessness had gathered over their helpless 
devoted heads. " Don't be generous to 
me ; I couldn't bear that." 

" Money troubles are the worst of any; 
there is no getting away from them," 
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***Bill delivered' comes in over and 
over again," said Fanny, speaking now as 
to an old friend, with a diminutive sob in 
her voice. 

" And there is no delivery therefrom," 
laughed he. 

" Money is such a hard uncompromis- 
ing thing : so hard to make." 

" So easy to lose." 

" So impossible to find." i 

"May I speak to you again on this 
subject?" 

" Oh, no ! '' 

And yet she felt she had given him no 
answer. 

" Do you dislike me very much ? " 

*^ Oh, no. Oh, dear me, no ! " 

"Then— why?" 

An agonizing pause : then Fanny 
wriggled right round and looked out of 



"I like some one else quite dreadfully!" 

Why didn't the old gentleman say 
something? Fanny turned to see, risk- 
ing the evidences of falsehood on her face 
and all. 

^^Whewl" 

Another stir at the fire. 

"True?" 

Fanny nodded her head. 

'* Any money?" 

Fanny shrugged her shoulders. 

" May I say that to your mother ? " 

** Oh, no 1 Oh, please, no I " 

" But she will ask me what you said." 

" WeU, say I said No. That's enough 
for any woman, isn't it ? " 

" I am very much disappointed." 

" I am very sorry. I couldn't help it, 
you seel" 
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** Humph ! Is he young ? " 

She nodded energetically. 

** And good-looking ? " 

" Of course he is, Lord Swansea. 
Don't question me — ^he is perfection ! " 

^^And " 

" That's all for the present." 

Poor old fellow, he looks disappointed, 
thought she. 

** I may trust you. Lord Swansea." 

** I thank you for your confidence." 

Wealth, patent leather boots, all had 
failed, for some miserable jackanapes of a 
hunting squire, thought he, as he watched 
Fanny and Dick ride away together. 

'^ We're to ask young Hawkshaw to 
dine," said Dick. " They want a man." 

*^A11 right," said Fanny. ''1 don't 
mind — I'll ask him ; he's sure to be out 
to-day, I should think." 



back, away from mincing Lord Swansea 
and his stupid annoying views of life ! 

Ah, that she might always leave an- 
noyances and sordid speculations behind 
so easily ! 

" He's despatched, Dick. Stand by 
me when mamma is furious." 

** All right. Fan. I'm a little sorry, I 
think, but never mind." 

** Oh, yes ! brothers always want their 
sisters to make good marriages, and to do 
as they like themselves." 

With what a light heart Fanny rode 
up to old Mr. Lawley — her good, true- 
hearted old friend : he would not have 
wished it, she was sure. 

He greeted her gaily. 

*' We are going to have the run of the 
season to-day. Lady Fanny." 
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" I think so ; let ns go." 

For there was Mrs. Camelford, the 
aristocratic clergyman's wife, in her pony 
carriage, picking out who she should 
speak to, and trying to catch Lady 
Fanny's and Dick's attention ; and there 
— ^horror of horrors ! — ^was the Hawkshaw 
family in the barouche ; and Juhus just 
coming up on horseback. 

'^Let us go," repeated Fanny to Mr. 
Lawley. 

How else avoid the Hawkshaw family, 
and how speak to them, with Dick, still 
in ignorance of her last evening's dinner, 
beside her ? 

'* Time is up," said Mr. Lawley, and 
the hounds began to move. 

But she must pass through the throng. 

The meet was at four cross roads, and 
carriages blocked up the lane. 
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She made up her mind to trot by, 
behind Dick, and she had her best bow 
and smile in readiness. 

But Dick unfortunately told her to 
go first. 

*'Ah, my lady! there you har! "ex- 
claimed old Hawkshaw, standing up to 
greet her. 

" Good morning, Lady FitzMorris ! 
Good morning! 'Ope you got 'ome all 
right last night." 

Mrs. Hawkshaw had a bright red 
shawl wrapped round her portly frame. 

'^ Oh, yes, — thank you." 

'^ What a night it was, to be sure." 

'^ 'Ope they weren't angry, were they?" 

'' Oh, no I Oh dear, no ! They thought 
it was so kind of you." 

^^ You're ' a-riding cock-horse to Ban- 
bury Cross,' my lady, that you are," 
exclaimed Mr. Hawkshaw, senior. 
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"And very nice yon look, that yon 
do," added his spouse jocosely. 

"Who are yonr friends?" asked Dick 
in a tone of vexation, spurring up beside 
her. 

"Oh, Dick, don't bother. I'U teU 
you all about it." 

Then she dreaded that Julius might 
come up and say something before Dick ; 
so, avoiding him too, she kept at the 
head of the cavalcade, engrossed in con- 
versation with every one save him. 

One cover was drawn blank, and they 
had not said " Good morning " yet. 
Once they had been close to each other, 
but Fanny had looked away. Then, 
when they were trotting on to the next 
draw, Julius had come up behind, and 
Fanny heard him talking to Dick, but 
she did not look round. Later, she 



to face at the comer of a wood, and 
then Fanny made him a little bow, but 
cold and short, and very uncompromising 
indeed. 

Yet she was longing to speak to him. 

Just after that, they found. But so 
quickly did the fox slip away, that the 
first suspicion they had of it was seeing 
Mr.^Lawley galloping, as hard as his 
horse could lay legs to the ground, down 
the side of the covert. 

'* Come along," said Dick. 

And Julius was following her. 

But a gate in the high paling that was 
being held open, was slammed in his face, 
just after Fanny had been let through, 
and by the time Julius had it open again, 
the hounds had such a start that he 
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might almost have thought of saying 
good-bye to them. 

Once, Fanny actually looked back, but 
she could not see him. . 

"What a bore it is," said she to 
herself, "when you like going yourself, 
and just the one man you want to speak 
to is always the very last." 

The hounds were running over a beau- 
tiful line, fence after fence kept every one 
occupied, a stile gave some amusement, 
but the pace was too good to bestow 
much thought on anything. The heavy 
weights, perhaps, found it by this time 
something more than a joke, but Dick 
and Fanny were still in the first flight, 
and seemed " game " enough for .any- 
thing. That it was so, was well, for a 
yawning fence was even then in sight. 

" It is a big one," said Dick. 
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" Will you have it, my lady ? " asked 
a friendly fanner. ** There is a way 
round.'' 

" Bound, no ! Go on, Dick.'' 

*' Can die but once," said Dick. 

*'Forrard, forrard!" said old Lawley. 
*'Now then, over, my lady. All in the 
day's work, all in the day's work ! " 

** I've sent my heart over already." 

"FoUowme." 

Ah ! — ^too soon, too soon ! A big drop 
on the other side, which no one had seen, 
and over rolled his horse — and Fanny — 
well, Fanny came too soon, and, while 
the horse and his rider were struggling 
together, Go-lightly's hoof struck the old 
man. 

^'Oh, Mr. Lawley, Mr. Lawley — what 
have I done?" 

He did not answer. 
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The horse had recovered himself, and 
gone on. 

Half-a-dozen men were on their feet at 
once to help Bob Lawley, and Fanny too 
jumped off, 

A little water in his face, a little brandy 
down his throat. 

** He is stunned," said some one. 

There were calls for the doctor. 

At last he opened his eyes. When 
they rested on Fanny, he smiled. 

**A11 in the day's work!" said he 
faintly. 

" He'U be better presently." 

And so he was. The ground was soft 
for falling, and in a little time he sat up 
and looked about him, and then, at last, 
he thought he could get o-n his horse, but 
he couldn't. 

^*I must go home for to-day," said he. 



**0h, Mr. Lawley, what can I do?" 
said Fanny, the very picture of misery. 

*^ Go on and finish the run, and jump 
another fence as well as you did that. Go 
on ; I shall be angry if you don't. Take 
her away, Dick! " 

^* Three or four on 'em came down at 
this place, sir," said a bystander. 

** I don't know that that's any comfort. 
I tell you what, doctor, you must get me 
home as soon as you can." 

But the sport had lost its charms for 
Fanny to-day. Soon after the fox went 
to ground, and she said she did not care 
a bit where he went. 

*'You have some feeling, then," said 
Julius, who had just come up, '*for some- 
body?" 
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He was standing beside her, and said it 
in a low voice. 

*^I have been looking for you/' an- 
swered she in the same tone. 

''Have you — ^have yon, really? I got 
such a bad start. I " 

'* Will you come and dine to-night ? " 

" Shall I take you in to dinner ? '* 

"I don't know." 

''Will you try?" 

"Yes." 

" Then ni come." 

"We'll go home by the Brushes and 
inquire after Lawley, shall we, Fan?" 
asked Dick. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

It was late when Fanny and Dick reached 
home, and on her return Fanny found a 
very evident cloud on her mother's brow. 
Thinking that Lord Swansea's dismissal 
was the cause of it, she made her escape 
to the solitude of her own chamber as 
swiftly as she could. But, in fact, it was 
not that alone. The one act of rebellion 
would have been sufl&cient in its isolation 
to have caused a storm. But, besides 
that. Lady Kirkcudbright had been sorely 
tried this day. 
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Sitting alone in the course of the after- 
noon in her little boudoir downstairs, with 
her feet on the fender and a novel in her 
hand, she was meditating over a long 
conversation she had just held with Lord 
Swansea, when a servant came in with a 
card on a salver. 

*' Mrs. Hawkshaw ! " exclaimed Lady 
Kirkcudbright, holding it up to the Ught. 
** I didn't know there was such a person. 
Who is she?" 

** A lady in a carriage. An elderly 
lady, your ladyship." 

*as she alone ? " 

**No; a gentleman and another lady 
with her, my lady." 

"Does she want to come in, do you 
think?" 

** She asked to see your ladyship." 

Visions of charities, school-feasts, or 



^* Show her into the drawing-room," 
said she. 

She leaned back in her chair again 
after the man's departure, allowing Mrs, 
Hawkshaw time to walk into the drawing- 
room, and seeking also for herself a few 
moments more comfort ere she rose for 
the interview. 

When she at last entered the room, 
she found Lady Castletree and her own 
cousin, the Duchess of Arranmore, sitting 
on either side of the fire, the one ofacu- 
pied over her work, the other looking 
coldly annoyed over the top of a novel ; 
while Mr, and Mrs. Hawkshaw, with Moll, 
were posted more or less uncomfortably 
in the centre of the room. 

^^ Lady Kirkcudbright, your ladyship ! " 
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exclaimed Mrs. Hawkshaw, springing up 
with alacrity, and making a curtsey in 
front of her chair. 

" Your ladyship," said Mr. Hawkshaw, 
hat in hand, and making obeisance after 
his own peculiar method. 

Moll stood up, made no curtsey, but 
smiled in a superior fashion, as though 
she knew better than either her father 
or her mother. 

*^ Mrs. Hawkshaw, I think," said poor 
Lady Kirkcudbright, advancing, and re- 
ferring almost imperceptibly to the card 
she still held in her hand. She was 
almost beside herself with annoyance at 
seeing the amused looks of the Duchess 
and of Lady Castletree. 

Then she shook hands with Mrs. Hawk- 
shaw. 

Mr. Hawkshaw and Moll also put out 



and she did not see them. 

"I only just looked in, your ladyship, 
on our way back from seeing the 'ounds 
to tell you that your sweet daughter is 
aU right." 

** Oh yes, Mrs. Hawkshaw; but " 

A frown gathered on Lady Kirkcud- 
bright's face. What a shallow excuse 
by which to push a way into society ! 

^^ Quite right, your ladyship," put in 
Mr. Hawkshaw, ** a-standing up as merry 
as a trivet ! " 

^' What ! standing up ? Had there been 
an accident ? " 

^^Oh yes!" said Moll; **but they 
caught her horse, and " 

*' But, my good people, do be clear. 
What happened?" 
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Mr. Hawkshaw looked angry. Was 
that the way to speak to him ? 

'* I dun know if we are good or not ; 
but her ladyship fell over the 'edge on 
the top of Mister Lawley, and they was 
rolling about together, and he had to go 
home. But not so her little ladyship; 
she was hup and hoff again, like a bird 
on the wing ! " 

*' Fanny rides very well," said the 
duchess. 

^'Oh! that she do, mum ! " 

*' I can't imderstand her falling," said 
Lady Castletree, thinking now the 
duchess had joined in the conversation, 
she might too without losing dignity. 

** Hadn't you 'eard, my lady?" asked 
Mrs. Hawkshaw. 

" No," said Lady Kirkcudbright. She 
would much rather not have heard now. 



manufactured, and I know a mother's 
feelings so well by my own little Moll 
there, and my Ju, that I thought if I 
could save you a turn I would." 

** Thank you — very — ^much." 

** And you been so kind to our Ju, 
too!" 

*' Is that your son, Mr. Hawkshaw ? " 
asked Lady Castl^tree. 

^^My boy, my only boy, I may say. 



ma'am." 



*^ I do hope, my lady, that your lady- 
ship's daughter is none the worse for last 
night." 

^' For last night?" 

** Why, these people know everything," 
thought Lady Kirkcudbright. 

*' For being out so late," 
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*^ Oh dear no; none the worse, thank 
you. The rain delayed her." 

*^ Yes. We was so sorry." 

** Oh, Fanny is very strong." 

"And we was so glad to be able to 
send her home. Ju would have done 
anything in the world. . We would have 
kept her a week, a month " 

"Eh?" 

" She made herseK so pleasant," said 
Moll, speaking for the first time. 

" Indeed." 

The duchess turned round and stared 
at Moll. 

There was an awkward pause, for some- 
how, unconsciously, the Hawkshaw family 
felt partly extinguished. 

" I hardly understand ..." said Lady 
Kirkcudbright at last. 

"Oh, my lady, didn't you know? I 



came home so wet and tired last night." 

^^ That I sent her to bed at once," 
said Lady Kirkcudbright, sacrificing truth 
to save appearances. 

** Ah, then, that explains." 

'^ Liz," said Mr. Hawkshaw, in an 
undertone, *' shut up ! " 

*^Eh, Peter, what is it? You see 
my lady it was so dark that she lost 
her way — eh? Peter, the fire is hot — 
is that why you are edging so close? 
and so she saw the lights of the Priory 
— eh, Peter, don't kick like that ! You 
hurt me, Peter, indeed you do." 

^*0h!" said the duchess slowly, ** so 
she came to the Priory, did she ? " 

^' Yes ; and we just sent her home in 
the carriage — and her friend." 
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Mrs. Hawkshaw began to think now 
she had made some mistake. She would 
ciit it short, and though she had promised 
herself a treat in dilating on the drawing- 
rooms and on all Ju had done, and how 
Lady Fanny would corroborate her praise, 
yet she would deny herself, for she felt 
uncomfortable about it. 

She rose to go. 

Lady Kirkcudbright also rose. 

** It was too kind of you, Mrs. Hawk- 
shaw, to send her home in the carriage 
— ^too kind. I can never thank you 
enough." 

^* Oh ! it wasn't hus ; it was Ju ! " 

*'You needn't 'av said that, Peter," 
said his wife sharply. 

"And you sent her friend home, too. 
How kind! Who was her friend, 
though?" 



terly at a loss, angry at being mystified, 
and too proud to ask for more explana- 
tions — " she is." 

" Lady FitzMorris will tell you how 
much she liked Ju's house," said Mrs. 
Hawkshaw, with sudden enthusiasm. 

It filled the pause, and was something 
told. 

*' Yes, I am sure she will." 

** I take my leave, your ladyship." 

Lady Castletree rang the bell. 

Lady Kirkcudbright touched Mrs. 
Hawkshaw's fingers with the tips of 
hers. 

Mr, Hawkshaw came forward, and Lady 
Kirkcudbright made a bow. 

'^ I wish you good-day, my lady." 

Moll got out somehow. 
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The duchess's bow considerably hastened 
the exit of the trio. 

** How annoying ! " said Lady Kirkcud- 
bright, when the door had closed on 
them, and she came and stood on the 
rug between her two guests. 

'^ Very," said the duchess, drily. 

^^ Exceedingly so, I should think," said 
Lady Castletree. 

'^ I cannot understand it." 

No response. 

** Fanny is generally as open as the 
day." 

Still silence. 

*' I wonder who her friend was. It is 
too much." 

*^ Better make inquiries," said the 
duchess. 

Then Lady Kirkcudbright turned her 
head, first to one, then to the other, and 



was suddenly wrapped up in her novel. 

** They are amusing themselves at my 
expense," thought she. 

No wonder there was a cloud on her 
brow when Fanny came home. 

Lady Kirkcudbright watched her go 
off to her room ; there was no evidence 
of confidence to be imparted. 

** Is Mr. Hawkshaw -coming to dine 
to-night, Dick ? " she then asked of her 
son. 

^'Yes, mother; Fanny asked him, and 
he's coming, she said." 

" Oh ! that will make us even then." 

If no one would say anything to her, 
neither would she say anything to any- 
body. 

Yet, for a moment, her curiosity got 
the better of her. 
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'* Dick, did Fanny ride with Mr. Hawk- 
shaw to-day ?" 

"Don't think she spoke to him, 
mother." 

Ah, that was her own child ! Still 

" But, you said she asked him to 
dinner." 

" Ah, so she did, just at the end. But 
that was all she said to him, as far as I 
saw ; and I was with her all day." 

Lady Kirkcudbright said no more. 

She would wait. She would, at all 
events, see what happened to-night. 

Meanwhile, Fanny, sitting upstairs, 
submitting herself to the hands of EHse, 
who was arraying her in a fancy dress, 
because nothing else could be provided, 
was very much disgusted with herself. 

Some Uttle time ago she had told her- 
self that what she wanted to find in this 



in deed, and in thonght, and in life. 
Thinking of it so, it had seemed easy. 
Now, she was surprised to discover there 
were serious difficulties attending it. 
That she had succumbed so easily to 
the difficulties, was the reason of her 
disgust. She had not been truthful with 
regard to Kate ; she had been ashamed of 
her, though her experience had told her 
she might look up to her ; but she had 
foisted her on the Hawkshaws in an 
underhand manner, and to her own family 
she had ignored her altogether ! 

Then, how had she repaid the Hawk- 
shaws' kindness ? — ^f alse shame again ! She 
had not been commonly grateful. Then, 
to her mother she had shown the white 
feather; she had not dared to say she 
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would not marry Lord Swansea, and to 
Lord Swansea himself she had told a 
most dreadful falsehood. How was she 
to escape from its consequences ? Then 
as to Julius — well, as to Julius: it was 
not fair; he had been very kind, very 
generous to her — and she had avoided 
him all day, had been almost rude; 
although, last night, she had allowed 
the commencement of an incipient flir- 
tation — ^which was a shame, because she 
really liked him, 

*' Yes," and added she to herself, " why 
to-day did I say I had been looking for 
him ? I never meant to say it ; it sHpped 
out quite — quite suddenly. It was too 
horrible, too forward of me. What 
business had I to look for him, or to 
care where he was? In fact, I don't 
care where he is ; he may go anywhere, 
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of me ? I won't speak to him to-night," 

Vaguely she began to acknowledge to 
herself that, whatever else Julius might 
not be, he was straightforward, honest, 
hating shams, and loving truth, as she 
herseK had thought to do. That he never 
would have failed as she had done, she 
was sure. That he would despise her, 
if he knew it, she was likewise sure. 

Despised by the pill-man ! Ah, had she 
fallen so low ? 

Later, when sitting on a sort of raised 
dais, impersonating Flora, the goddess of 
flowers, with Katie and AHce, her 
votaries, offering her garlands and nose- 
gays of brilliant hue, she was stiU in a 
dream of her o^^tq. 

The audience, rapt in admiration as 
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they were, was to her a pageant. She 
looked through the outward visible signs, 
so palpable to everybody else, and tried 
to read herself and her thoughts as they 
really were, and to read also the realities 
of every one before her. 

She saw her mother's troubled brow, 
her father's admiration, Lord Swansea's 
suspicious annoyance. Lord Tarleton's 
too outspoken partiality for herseK, the 
Castletrees' envy, the duchess's approval 
through her eye-glass, the amused ap- 
plause of the other guests, and — what 
troubled her more than all — ^the sudden 
bewildered expression of ardent admira- 
tion from Julius. 

Kate going off into a fit of laughter 
spoilt it all. 

'' Gome, children, if you are to be a 
picture no longer, let us go to dinner," 
said Lady Kirkcudbright. 



Flora, as it had been arranged. 

'* Oh, for a Eomney's brush," said Lord 
Tarleton ''to perpetuate that ..." 

''I was something like a goddess, 
wasn't I?" asked Fanny. '*I never 
laughed." 

^'You were perfection," said some one 
at her elbow. 

It was Julius, 

''You said I might take you in to 
dinner," added he, 

''Wait, wait," said she, in a^ under- 
tone, feeling uncomfortable under a glance 
from Lord Swansea, and from noticing 
that her mother was also watching her. 

'^ Mr. Hawkshaw, will you take the 
goddess into dinner?" said Lady Kirk- 
cudbright, 
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Her ladyship preferred completing her 
observations at once. 

Fanny wondered, but went. 

"Yon did not tell me I was to be 
dazzled thns/' said Julius, "I came un- 
prepared.'' 

Fanny was still inwardly smarting with 
a sense of her falseness and cowardice. 
She would at aU events be truthful now — 
wholly truthful. If Julius Hawkshaw 
once reaUy understood how throughly she 
disliked everything that was not quite 
true, surely he could not then despise 
her. She should Kke to reinstate herself. 

As for him, he, too, had made up his 
mind he must understand her. At 
present she was a mystery. Her pride, 
which he well knew, then her fancy for 
Kate, her civility to his parents, to- 
day her tacit avoidance of them all, till 



much over it all. Moreover, what did 
she think of the visit of Ids family to 
Kirkcudbright? He had heard, and 
had been horrified. Had she also been 
horrified ? And, in the last place, these 
fancy dresses: Fanny looked lovely in 
hers, but still such things were not in 
Julius's line, and he was not quite sure 
that he approved of the taste that 
prompted them. 

" Why did you dress up ? " 

"ShalllteUyou?" 

"Yes.'' 

"But you, with all your beautiful 
things, could never understand it." 

" What have they to do with it ? " 

"Well, I will tell you. We had no 
more dresses; we are very poor, you know. 
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I am especially poor, and my maid 
managed those out of some old ball- 
gowns." 

Julius was shocked. 

He went on with his soup. 

What was he to say? Goddesses and 
pretty girls should hardly talk of such 
details to aspiring young men. 

" Do you care for money ? " 

" I begin to think I do. Perhaps one 
must." 

*' One sees happy poor people, too." 

"I don't think I believe now in love 
in a cottage." 

"Don't you?" 

He had still a lively recollection of one 
day when she had said to herseK that if 
one day she must marry, she would 
infinitely prefer that her husband should 
be poor. 



can it be done without." 

*' Indeed," said JuKus coldly. 

"Bagged coats and dusty shoes make 
everything beautiful crumble away from 
before them. Friends' smiles vanish, 
respect vanishes too, even one's dreams 
of learning something, or being something, 
or doing something fade; one becomes 
mean, sordid, tinged throughout with the 
love of the gold that one has not got, 
till the gnawing pain at one's heart eats 
it all away, and one is nothing but the most 

grovelling worm earth can I am not 

sure that I am speaking truly now." 

" I don't much think you are : not 
saying what you yourself think, I mean." 

"No; after all I think that it is the 
rich people who are like that. You see 
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those who have the most always the 
least willing to part with it ; I don't mean 
you!" 

^^Ohl" 

"After all, perhaps one's ideas change 
according to circumstances. Truth looks 
quite different in different lights. I said 
things quite opposite again this morning 
on the same subject. You would hardly 
believe it." 

" Oh yes, I would." 

"I said I hated wealth and loved 
poverty." 

"Why did you say that? Which is 
true ? Who did you say it to ? " 

" I said it — ^well, perhaps I only said it 
to get out of a difficulty ; I said it to Lord 
Swansea." 

" What I — ^that old fellow who is looking 
daggers at me now ? " 



poverty are quite immaterial, if only " 

'^ If only your life, or your companions, 
or — if in yourself you can be happy." 

*^ Yes, tliat must be it." 

'^Why did you turn away from me 
then?" 

*' Look at mamma, and look at Lord 
Swansea, and — ^look at the duchess, and 
Dick too. Why, they are all looking at 
us. Have I been talking to you much ? " 

"Yes, you have been talking all the 
time." 

" But — it only looked company-talk, did 
it ? I didn't look interested, I'm sure." 

" You looked intensely interested. Are 
you ashamed to be seen talking to me ? " 

He looked at her sternly as he said it. 
She looked up to him in doubt ; and then 
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a smile, bewildering to Julius from its 
suddenness, broke over her face. 

"You looked then," stammered she, 
and blushing because she was trespassing 
on forbidden ground, " as you looked that 
day when I was talking rubbish, and I 
did not know you were there ; and I 
looked into the tree above my head, and 
there you were ! '' 

"Ah, that day — that was a wonderful 
day for me. Was it my lucky or my 
unlucky day, I wonder. Which may I 
call it?" 

" Eh ? I don't know— what " 

"Yes, you do. That was the day I 
fell in love with you. How will the 
Fates finish that day, I wonder? " 

For her life Fanny could not answer. 

"You looked for me out hunting to- 
day, you said. Was it true ? ' 



I n 



*' No — ^no — ^no ; you know I don't. Oh, 
look at Lord Swansea." 

*'I don't care a fig for Lord Swansea. 
He has been glaring at us aU dinner-time. 
Why — are you afraid of him ? " 

'' Yes." 

^^Why?" 

** They want me to marry him, and I 
said No." 

*' Oh, that is what you were talking to 
him about this morning ? " 

^^Yes." 

** Why do they want you to marry him? " 

*^ Because he is rich." 

''But you won't?" 

''No." 

" That is right. Lady Fanny, do you 
know my people came here to-day ? " 
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'' Here !— who ? Your mother ? " 

''Yes. They saw you off your horse, 
thought you'd fallen — thought your 
mother would be frightened — and so 
came here to say you were aU right." 

'' I wish they would not think." 

'' So do I, heartily." 

'' And so my mother knows now about 
last night?" 

''Everything!" 

" Glad you've told me." 

Lady Kirkcudbright gave the signal for 
departure. 

" Oh, don't go. I have so much to 
say," whispered Juhus, " Shall we have 
a valse by-and-by ? " 

' ' Yes, ' ' whispered Fanny, with * her 
head down. 

"A fresh net for a fresh butterfly," 
said Lord Swansea, in a concentrated 



*' Break his wings thoroughly while you 
are about it I Or, is he the happy man ? " 

Indignation flamed out on her face. 

JuUus the happy man, indeed ! Who 
had ever looked on him in that light? 
How unfair ! — hoW horrible ! 

Afterwards the duchess called Fanny to 
her side, and so threw her off her guard, 
and then so skilfully plied her with ques- 
tions that in a very few minutes the 
history of yesterday and to-day was laid 
before her grace, even to the parts Lord 
Swansea and JuUus Hawkshaw had 
played in it; even, moreover, to what 
Fanliy thought of Julius. 

^' And I think he is a very nice young 
man, too," said the duchess, with an 
approving smile. 
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Now the smile irritated Fanny; she 
could hardly tell why. 

When the gentlemen came in, the 
duchess sent the duke to speak to Julius. 
Every one wondered what the subject of 
interest could be. The duke and Julius 
rather wondered too. 

"Fanny, you'll oblige me by not 
dancing with Mr. Hawkshaw to-night." 

"All right, mamma." 

"You need not speak to him any 
more." 

" You think I have done my duty ? " 

"Bather unnecessarily. I beg you 
will not speak another word to him. 
You Jiave disobUged me and your father 
enough for one day." 

"Money and Lord Swansea," sighed 
Fanny to herseK. 

" I would not be angry about it, 



Their eyes met, and Lady Kirkcud- 
bright's fell before Fanny's. They had 
had one or two passages of arms in the 
course of their lives, very rarely indeed, 
but Eanny had a shrewd sense of justice, 
and Lady Kirkcudbright did not much 
care for a recurrence of any such scenes. 

There was evident defiance on Fanny's 
face now. 

Then Fanny ran off, and watched her 
mother from the other side of the room, 
while she talked to Harry Vane. 

'* Poor mother," thought she to herseK, 
'^ she has enough to trouble her just now. 
Don't let me add to it." 

Back she tripped to her mother again. 

^' Mother," said she with comic gravity, 
^^ may I play go-bang with Mr. Hawk- 
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shaw, to-night ? One cannot speak a 
word over that — ^it is too thrilling." 

*' Silly child, remember your promise." 

Well! she would. She would not 
speak to him. She would oblige her 
mother in this. In her mother's smile 
just then, she read the forgiveness of 
much, and she would be properly grate- 
ful. 

Later, when a valse was just beginning, 
and she was standing between Lady 
Kirkcudbright and Lord Swansea, Julius 
came up with immoderate haste, a sort 
of proprietorship in his tone. 

''My valse, I think." 

Lady Kirkcudbright and Lord Swansea 
looked coldly at him, and from him to 
Fanny. 

Fanny, with set face, turned away from 
them all. 

VOL. I. I 



Might not lie speak to her? Was she 
engaged to Lord Swansea during the last 
half-hour, and would not he let her speak 
to him? 

He made another effort, standing there 
before the three. 

" Won't you dance ? It is my valse. 
You promised it to me at dinner." 

Fanny faced them suddenly, looking at 
her mother. 

*'My daughter is engaged, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw. Look — she is dancing with Lord 
Swansea." 

Julius made his bow and withdrew. 

And Fanny smiled, but it was too late. 

Lord Swansea put his arm round her 
waist, and would have led her off to 
dance. 
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** Harry," said Fanny to Harry Vane 
who was passing them, ^* this is our valse, 
is it not?" 

It was all she could do to save herself 
from the net of misunderstanding that 
seemed closing round her, 

"Very sorry," said Harry, too shrewd 
not to see Lady Kirkcudbright's little 
game, and not to fall in with it; ''but 
I am engaged to Kate, But I dare say, 
she — oh, but you are dancing." 

So Fanny had to foot it round and 
round with her old gentleman, and Julius, 
who had never looked so handsome in 
her eyes, watched her in high dudgeon 
from a comer. 

''Will he stay there all night?" thought 
she. '^ Won't he dance ? won't he do 
anything but look as if he hated me ? " 

Oh yes, he would dance. There were 



girls; and Madame Dumouriez, in her 
eighty guinea dress, seemed to have for- 
gotten Lord Dalton altogether, and to 
have taken quite a fancy to him. More- 
over, the duchess insisted on his coming 
with her to get some tea, and afterwards 
she offered to teach him euchre. Fanny 
found them there together, but Julius 
seemed as though he did not see her. 

Well, of course Fanny could not be 
jealous of the duchess, but she cried 
her heart out before she went to sleep, 
for Juhus went away ignoring her alto- 
gether, without so much as a look to 
say he understood. 

''I tell you what, Caroline,'* said the 
duchess to Lady Kirkcudbright, as they 
took their candles to go to bed, *' if you 
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ever made a mistake, and acted the part 
of a fool, you may rest assured you have 
done it to-night.'' 

^* Put that down in your diary, mother," 
said Dalton, who was standing behind. 
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